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FOREWORD'' • 

There are some 20 or more voluntary organizations of 
national scope dev6ted primarily to the education and wel- 
fare of various types of exceptional children. The.members 
of some of these organizations scarcely know of the exist- 
ence of other agencies in allied fields. The policy of actively 
coordinating jthe work done for the respective groups has 
^n past years been practically nonexistent, although all excep- 
tional children have certain common needs that can best be 
met through mutual understanding and cooperation on the 
• part of leaders in the various fields. 

'The White House Conference of 1930,' recognizing the 
importance of greater coordination of forces related to the 
education of exceptional children, urged that the United 
States Office of Ecfucation perform the services of a coordi- 
nating agency in this respect. The Office of Education, while 
ready to accept the responsibility, has been hampered by lack 
of adequate financial provisions with which carry on a 
suitable program. However, in the year 1934-35 special 
funds were made available ihrough which an exploratory 
conference on the problem could be realized. Fifteen educa- 
tional, psychological, and medical leaders, representing the 
eight groups of exceptional children, met in Washington on 
November 1 and 2, 1934, at the • call of the Commissioner of 
Education to consider the possibilities of furthering a coop- • 
eratiye program for all groups concerned. A general sum- 
mary of the conference and the contribution made by each 
member to its deliberations are the content of' this report. 
These augur well for the continueif’development'of a coordi- 
nated program if th^entiments expressed by members of the 
conference are indicative of general opinion on the subject. 
The Office of Education offers its servi^s toward the realiza- 
tion of a more nearly integrated program of work^for excep- 
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^ tional children and hopes that leaders in the field may us© 

th^ir efforts in the same direction. 

To all .who participated in the conference and* contributed 
80 generously toward its success, the Office of Educatiolr 
• expresses its grateful appreciation. 

Bess Goodtkoontz, 
AasUtcmt Comnrrmsioner, 
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COORDINATION OF EFFORT FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHIL- 
DREN 

PARTI 

Origin, Purpose, and Summary of thet Conference 

NOVEMBER 1930 the Committee of the White House 
Conference on Special Classes for the Handicapped .and 
the Gifted inqluded in its report a recommendation that 
the United States. Office of Education look toward the ap- 
pointment of a national advisory council “ to advise in the 
formulation of and assist in sponsoring a comprehensive 
educational program ’? in the interests of exceptional chil- 
dren. The groups whose needs were considered by this com- 
mittee were (1) the deaf and hard of hearing; (2) the blind 
and partially seeing; (3) the crippled; (4) the speech defec-’ 

— 4ive; (5) children of lowered vitality; (6) the gifted; '(7) 
the mentally retarded; and (8) the emotionally or socially 
maladjusted. The committee pointed’ out that such a na- 
tional council acting under the leadership of the Office .of 
Education “ could perform a great constructive service by 

• bringing about a better understanding of the educational, 
needs ” of all these grolips of children and a greater coordi- 
i|^on of effort on the part of national organizations and 
State agencies interested in their educational welfare. 

Due to financial reasons 'it was 4* years later before the 
Office of Education saw its first opportunity to .take the 

• initial step in carrying out this recommendation. On No- 
vember 1 and 2, 1934, fifteen representatives of the. various 
groups gathered in Washington at the call of the Commis- 
sioner of Education to consider the possibilities of prombt- 

• ing greater coordination of effort in the interests of all 
exceptional children. Since available funds were limited, 
and also since the conference was largely of an-4xploratory 
Pature and was to constitute primarily a worldng group, it 

- was limited to this small number of persons, iiepresenting 
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the types of activities being carried on by voluntary organi- 
zations of national scope. Many other persons and other 
organizations might have been included with profit to the 
conference had it seemed feasible to make of it a. compix'- 
hensive gathering of all leaders in the education of excep- 
tional children. 

The conference was convened by Assistant Commissioner 
<»f Education Bess Goodykoontz, who expressed the gratifi- 
4‘ation and appreciation of the Office of Education that the 
meeting had Income a reality. She said ii^ part: 

Since tlie Office of Education does not liave a laboratory school nor 
classes of any khid under Its administration, we depend to, a largo 
extent upon tlie assistance Uiat you can give us In permitting us to 
visit your fields of work or in bringing desired information in to us. 
Any day that one of you could come In to see us and confer abo\it 
the problems In your respwtlve fields would be a very helpful one 
indeed to os, buk to have all of you in at one time makes this a r^^ 
letter day in the program of the Office of Education, and we are 
grateful to all of you for coming to give us your views and counsel 
«iD olir common problems. 

As you will see by the announcement that has been handed to you, 
we-are calling this a Conference on Coordination of Effort. There 
are, of course, a great many problems in the educatltm jjf exceptional 
children. First of all there is the problem of locating them and diag- 
. nosing their difficulties. Then there are problems of providing special 
educational provisions for them., of securing adequately trained 
teachers, and of developing curricula that are suited to the needs and 
capacities of the respective groups. 

But it has seemed to us that there Is stUI another Important prob- 
lem. namely, that of laying oqt a plan of the whole field of educa- 
tion for all kinds of exceptional children, and of seeing something of 
the extent of the problem, of its seriousness, of the' agencies that are 
working in various fields, of the areas that are not adequately covered 
or served,* and of the common needs of all groups. That Is what we 
mean by a conference on ordination of effort In the edncatlon of 
all groups of exceptional chfl|||fen. 

Possibly we might say a little about what we do twt expect the con- 
ference to be. Wd dl.d not hqve in mind that It should In any w^ be 
an attempt to define the work of various agencies or to restrict the 
activities of different groups, for all of ns recognlae that there is far 
too little Instead of tho much betng done. The purpose of the con- 
ference Is to enliance the work of all organlzaHons rather than In 
any, sense t6 limit or define. 

H We have been rather slow id carrying out the recommendation of 
the White House Conference that the Office of Edncatlon serve as a 
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coordinating agency of this type. But now at the very first oppor- 
tunity offered we have Itivlted yo« to come In to think over the prot> 
lems that we have In common, to give us your verj- helpful advice 
and to get a bit better acquainted with one another. 

Assistant Commissioner Goodyjioontz then introduced 
Commisioner of Education John W. Studebaker, who gave 
the official greetings of the Office and expressed his interest 
in the education of exceptional children as well as his pur- 
pose to work toward greater coordinationOf eflfort in their 
behalf. He said : • • 

Through my experience as o school ndminlstpator, l' know what a 
difficult matter it Is to bring sucli coordination about. I am convinced 
that we should state as many of tl»e principles as We can envisage, 
dealing with coordination of effort, and then proceed to set up such 
administrative machinery as will enable us to put Into actual effect 
and give practical reality to those principles that we can clearly 

One of the great troubles Is that the care and education of excei.- 
tlonal children have developed as Topsy did, and all over the country 
we still find maladjusted children tucked away in dingy basement ' 
rooms. What we need Is a program, the expense of which Is share<l 
y t e Federal Government. States, and local communities, looking 
toward the provision of adequate building facilities and adequate 
Instructional facilities for all handicapped children. 

Of deep significance was the contribution made by Mrs. 
Roosevelt, who had graciously accepted an invitation to 
speak briefly at tlie first session. She expressed herself as 
feeling that past conception.s of what we should do for chil- 
dren through education have been wrong. “ Our aim ”, she 
said, “ ough’t to be not to give every child the same .type of 
education, but to find oi|t as early»as possible to what eacli 
child responds and what lines he should follow. W^.shduld 
then probably achie.ve much better results than we are 
today.” She also emphasized the fact that the cost of edu- • 
cation is less than the cost of laisaez faire^ since handicappec^ 
adults cost a gi^at deal more to the community if pmper^ 
adjustment has not been m^de than do special educational ■ 
faciliti^ for handicapped children which vfiH help them to 
help themselves. Legislators, citizens, administrators, teach- 
ers, parents must all be willing to face reality and to 
provide the tjrpe of education which each child needs 
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Four major questions had been proposed by the Office of 
Education for consideration- at the conference, namely: 

1. What are the major problems in which the Office of 

Education oan be of assistance to representatives of 
the various groups of exceptional children ? 

2. In what ways can representatives of the various 

groups of exceptional children be of assistance to 
the Office' of Education? ' 

3. In what ways can representatives of the various 

groups of exceptional children be of assistance to 
one ^^ther ? > 

, 4. How can the Office of Education and representatives 
in the field work together toward a better coordi- 
nated program for all groups of exceptional 
children ? . . • 

Each conferee mfide a special contribution in answer to 
onq,of^ese questions and entered freely into the discussion 
• of airqnestions. The problems overlapped one another suffi- 
ciently to make possible a repetition of and emphasis upon • 
certain suggestions in successive sessions of the conference. 
There proved to be such marked agreement on the funda- 
mental points considered that a brief summary |nay be given 
which is quite representative *of the groqp thinking of the 
entire conference. ' 

ATTITUDE.S AND ATMOSPHERE 

It was emphasized again and again, for ex^unple, that • 
through the United States Offid of Education should be de- 
veloped that “ coordinating atmosphere ” through which in- 
dividuals working with various types of exceptional children 
will come to kqow one" another better. It was urged that 
both the Office of Education and workers in tbe field should 
by all possible means encourage the altitude of “ each for 
all and all for each with isolation of no group and dis- 
crimination against none; that representatives of various 
groups should shqw a grekter^ willingness not only to look 
upon one another 'without distrust but'To appr^ate "common 
' -problems as well as one another's problems, without neces- 
sarily knowing one -another’s technique. Finally, attention 
yras called. to the fact that ^special education is only a spe-‘ 
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cial fiase of education in general ”, and that all agencies must 
I therefore stress the points of contact between regular and 
special groups and enter into active cooperation with general 
education. 

DESIRABLE SERVICES 

The possibilities of services to be rendered by both the 
Office of education and workers in the field were considered 
at length. Among those of major importance for which it 
was hoped that the Office of Education might be able to 
tjgvelop increasing facilities were (1) the conduct of surveys 
and of legislative and other studies that would be of special 
value to those concerned with the education of exceptional 
children; (2) the formulation of suggestive standards for 
teacher training and selection, for curriculum, methods, or- 
ganization, admission to special schools and classes. State 
plans of supervision, and fpr the solution of other >^ertinent 
problems; (3) the development of a more extensive ‘‘on 
call service” for informatipnal, advisory, and technical as- 
sistance; (4) the promotion' of progressive movements' in- 
volving legislation for and enumeration of exceptional chil- 
dren, better provision for rural communities, coordination 
between day schools and residential schools, administrative 
set-ups that will bring the education of all types of excep- 
tional children under the same general direction, inaugura- 
tion of pre-service training in the essentials of special educa- 
tion for all teachers, and continued in-service training that 
will help them to recognize and to take steps toward the 
correction of serious matad just men ts in children. 

Representatives, of specific groups can in turn cooperate 
with the Office of Education (1) by keeping before -their 
respective organizations the needs of all types of exceptional 
children; (2) by interpreting the problems of the respective 
groups to the Office of Education; {3) by suggesting investi- 
gations that should be carried on; (4) ]>y giving and encour- 
®§jng prompt and complete replies to all re<]uests for infor- 
maticfti ; (5) by encouraging local organization for the edu- 
cation of exceptional children as a unit, with all groups 
under the same administrative direction ; (6) by using lo* 
cally the resources of all existing organizations in the inter- 
ests of a coordinated program. 
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Working together. the Office of Education and representa- 
tives in the field can do much to establish a philosophy of 
special education and a definition of its purposes and ob- 
jectives. w^th an understanding of the whole child, of the 
needs common to all children, and of the relative values 
contained in segregation or congregation of exceptional 
children. By their combiif^ efforts they can arouse the 
community to a social consciousness of the importance of 
making ^equate provision for the education of exceptional 
children, put into circulation printed material that will be 
helpful to aiiministrators, teachers, and parents, and promote 
an efficient organization that will reac^ all children who 
need special educational services. 

CULMINATION OP tSe CONFERENCE 


The conference culminated in a luncheon meeting, at 
which Commissioner Studebaker presided and at which both 
representatives coming to Washington and members of the 
4 Office of Education express^ their gratification at the values 
_ accruing to them from this opportunhy of coming together. 
Mutual appreciation and information, a better understanding 
of the work of the rest of the “ family ”, stimulation to put 
into practice in a local area or field the ideals for whichMhe 
■ conference stood were some of the intangible values one 
heard talked about at that meeting. Commissioner Stude- 
baker injected a very concrete element into the discussion 
when he told of his hope to effect better building facilities for 
- the education of exceptional children through Federal emer- 
gency aid.* With an expression of sincere appreciation of his 
efforts in this direction, the confepe^ voted endorsement 
of a program that mi^t m^n for all types of exceptional 
children improved conditions in housing, voicing at the same 
time, hbVvever, the need for an increase in qualified per- 
sonnel and general facilities for the organization of special 
classes. 

^peatedly throughout the conference came the request 
for more meetings of the same type, even at the financial 
' expense' of organizations or individuals, or in connection ^th 
>oAer conventions. Regional conferences, too, sponsotvd by 

' a at time fit prlDtlog, no developments had taken plat^e In thU direction. 
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the Office of Education, were urged as a valuable means of 
drawing people together. If the Office of Education sees its 
way clear to follow these recommendations, there will be 
problems of personnel to consider, as well as problems of 
organization and arrangement. On all of these it wishes to 
act cooperatively and will welcome suggestions frorn those 
who are vitally interested in the cause. If the conference 
held in 1934 was a demonstration of the fact that we- need 
oidy to be brought together in friendly, thoughtful deliber- 
ation to appreciate one another and the significance of the 
common program in which we are all engaged, it augurs 
well for the vaults of future conferepces that may carry on 
the wo.rk that has been begun. 
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PART II 

CoxTBiBunoNs Made bt Members of the Conference 

Because of the significance of the conference and of the 
contributions made by its various members^ the papers which 
were presented constitute an important part of any report 
of its proceedings. TBey therefore appear in somewhat ab- 
breviated-form in the following pages. It shoul^ be noted 
that, while each person spoke from the standpmnt of his 
own particular field of work, each one gave clear evidence 
of an appreciation of the needs of exceptional children other 
than his own special charges. 

The papers should be read with a realization of the goal 
of the conference — to increase mutual understanding and 
coordinated service. They are presented in the order in 
wRIcb tliey were given, each one being grouped with others 
that were offered under the respective questions placed be- 
fore the conferees for consideration. Much informal dis- 
cussion took place during the conference which was stimu- 
lating and enlightening but which because of lack of space is 
not reproduced hefe. This report of proceedings is limited 

to a record of the prepared papers. i 

• ^ 

WHAT ARE THE MAJOR PROBLEMS IN WHICH THE OFFICE 
OP EDUCATION CAN BE OP ASSISTANCE TO REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF tAe various groups op EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN? ^ 

• * 

1. Mat E. Bbtni; Director of Social Education, Puhlic 8chool$, 

MinneapoHa, Minn. 

/ 

The problems which I shall cite are those major ones 
which seem tp me to be common to all types of exceptional 
children — the gifted, the handicapped, and the emotionally 
unstable — with, of course, necessarily different applications 
to different "groups. 

8 -'i 
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The first problem is that of aititude toward the excep- 
tional child — the attitude of .the parent, of the educator, and 
of the general public. I think it is not necessary for me to 
enlarge or elaborate upon this topic, since I am sure you 
all know the typical reactions one finds toward the handi- 
capped child. We are very familiar with them because we 
encounter them many times. 

fhe second problem is that of early discovery and diag- 
nosis. Every worker could cite instances of having found 
a child early enough to make itjjossible to give the type of 
training needed. But we also come in contact with large 
numbers of childfen who have not been discovered at an early 
enough age, and we see the unfortunate res'ults. 

The third problem that I should like to raise is that of 
adequate provision within the school organization. To date, 
with the exception of a fe^ cities, there is no special provi- 
sion for gifted children. Comparatively few cities provide 
for the blind or partially seeing, and even in those cities 
which have long boasted of their care of exceptional chil- 
dren there are m»ny things to be desired. The preference is 
always given to the larger group, and exceptional children 
have .often been relegated to basement rooms and been other- 
wise neglected in the organization of the school program. 

The fourth problem which presents itself is that of train- 
ing. Who knows or cares to say what is the ^st type of 
training for the gifted ctflld ? Have the objectives even been 
outlined definitely? For the handicapped group we have 
gone so far as*to outline such objectives as minimizing tho 
handicap, development of special aptitudes, and preparation 
for living within a normal group. But do we know the most 
desirable requisites for obtaining those objectives? 

.The tcaining of all types of exceptional children is still 
largely by the trial and error method.'^ To make it other- 
wise we «eed a well-defined program 'of research. That 
brings me to the next problem, that of research to evaluate 
results. This, I believe, is one of the weakest points in our 
program for exceptional children. Too litlle has been done 
in the evaluation of teaching methods, tyjUs bf organiza- 
tions, or follow-up work to enable us to know whether or not 
the type of training that is being given has fitted these 
children to find and to maintain a place in t^e community. 
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The sixth problem is that of guida/nc€. For several years 
we in Minneapolis schools have formed the practice of mak- 
ing individual case studies of j^sically handicapped chil- 
dren when they are leaving the eighthvgrade. We have col- 
lected such data as scholastic knowledge, special aptitudes, 
social status, and personal desire®. When all these data are 
collected we have held conferences and have ^ hoped that 
through group thinking we could give the necessary guid- 
ance. Tp these conferences we have invited teachers and 
principals, medical experts, counselors, rehabilitation agents, 
and other interested persons. We have beep confronted by 
two difficulties. In the first place, there is a dearth of 
knowledge of the occupations which these people can suc- 
cessfully carry on, and, in the second place, there is gen- 
erally a lack of cooperation on the part of the employers 
even in giving the handicapped persons a trial. 

. These, then, are the major problems as I ste them. To out- 
line the problems has been a very simple matter, because 
problems always stand out in any line of endeavor. One 
has no trouble in finding out what the problems are, but to 
suggest t^a Federal ofik:e what it can do to help us meet the 
problems is more difficult. f 

I am going to make my suggestions in relation to the 
problems as I raised' them. With regard to the attitude of ’ 
parents aiid educators and the general public, I am aware 
that that is a problem of education and that time is a factor 
to be considered. I am aware also that in the past 20 years 
there has been a change of attitude on the part of all these 
agencies toward exceptional children, and I am convinced 
that the major effort must be made by the local community. 
Yet we are so busy meeting the local administrative prob- 
lems that we do not give as much time as we should to the 
matter. We lose sight of the philosophic and mental hygiene 
aspects and also of the' need of an educational program in the 
community to further the work. We need definite stimula- 
tion along these lines. Suggestions for programs, i*adio fea- 
tures, compilations of articles would all be helpful. 

The second problem mentioned is the early discovery and 
early diagnosis of exceptional children. The preschool clinic 
immediately comes to one’s mind. I was interested, in an- 
other conference jield by the Office of Education earlier this 
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week, to know that normal colleges in the $tate of Pennsyl- 
vania are thinking of instituting clinics at which children of 
school. age may be examined and diagnosed. That is a be- 
ginning which could easily lead to the organization of pre- 
school clinics. We need all the encouragement that the ' 
United States Office of Education can give in this diijgction. 

The third problem is that of adequate provision within 
the school organization. I feel very strongly that if the 
seeds of desirable attitudes could be planted in the teacher- 
training’ period and then fostered and nurtured through a 
program of education for exceptional children, they would 
bear fruit of great value in actual organization of the work. 
We have outlined philosophies of education. A short, A 
understandable, and workable, philosophy for each type of 
exceptional child could be for^iulated by a repr^ntative 
group and submitted to workers in the special and general 
fields of education. In all our efforts I am convinced that 
the emphasis should be placed upon the positive points of 
contact between the regp^ar and special groups instead of 
|upon their differences. 

The next two problem^ I cait consider together, those of 
training and of research, because they are very closely re- 
lated. I think that the Fecieral office rendered an excellent 
service when it collected in a symposium the curricular prac- 
tices over the land for mentally retarded children and made 
them available to teachers' in that field.. I wonder if it 
would not be possible for that to be done in other fields, and 
if teachers of other types of children would not find it iust 
as helpful as did teachers of retarded^ children. We -cannot 
know whether or not our training is of value unless we have 
research to prove it to us. I know that the Federal office 
did attempt such a program of cooperative research, but 
owing to lack of time and money local communities were 
unable to cooperate*to the extent to which it was necessary 
to insure sub§tantial results. 

The last problem is guidance. I wonder if the people 
who are engaged in rehabilitation work should not be able 
to furnish us with more data than we have had in the past 
as to the types of occupations in which handicapped people 
could engage. I wonder, too, aboub the- value of regional 

142120*— 38 2 
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conferences. I know that those of us who were here during 
the first part of this week benefited .greatly from the group 
conference which we held on curricular problems for re- 
tarded children. If the Federal office could sponsor such 
conferences on the problems of various types of exceptional 
children, we should all receive much guidance for ourselves 
as well as suggestions for guiding the children under our 
care. 

2. Mas. Mabjobxe Bell. Atsitlant Director, yatUjfifU Probation 

oiation, Inc., Netp Yof^N. Y. ^ 

I shall sp>eak from the point of view of the delinquent and 
the socially handicapped child who is often handicapped 
physically and mentally as well af socially. I think the 
label “delinquent child” is an unfortunate one because it 
seems to classify a child in an entirely false way, but it hap- 
pens to be a conveirient term to describe the child who pre- 
sents a serious problem of adjustment. In speaking briefly 
here I am going to accept the idea that the “delinquent 
child ” is the one who ha^ come before the juvenile court. 

The thing I want to emphasize, which is a little different, 
of course, from the points that are being brought up by any^ 
one else in this group, is the relationship between ^e school 
and the other agencies that are dealing with this problem of 
the delinquent child. The importance of the problem I am 
sure you already know, but the fact that there are about 
20p,000 children every year coming intl^llt^juvenile courts is 
some gage of the extent of it. Those 200^500 are probably 
only a minor part of the whole group of children who are 
really in need of some type of special treatment and educa- 
tional care. * y 

We know from experience and from studies that have been 
made that the child who comes into the juvenile court as 
'delinquent has already been known as a problem child in the 
schools. He has probably been recognized definitely as such 
for at least 2 years previous to the time when he comes into 
the court for some sp^ific delinquency. 

The juvenile court as a social agency is only about 35 
years old. It started out ambiUously with tile idea that the 
delinquent child should be separated in treatment from the 
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adult criminal. If we could only say t-hafe this is actually 
being done after 35 years we should have some reason to be 
proud of its achievement. There are, perhaps, a half dozen 
really good juvenile courts in the United States. There are 
some Stites in wliich there is no juvenile court procedure 
which justifies the name. There are children all over the 
country being treated almost as much like adult criminals as 
■they were 85 years ago. Children are held in jails, children 
are tried— wtually tried — like adult criminals, even though 
the court itself may go by tfie name of “ juvenile court.’’. We 
•are a long, long way from the realization of the juvenile 
court as a true social agency. 

In the beginning the juvenile court was expected to do 
a real job of caring for the child, supposedly as a parent 
would care for him on the happy assumption that the State 
would take the place of the parent in his training. We have 
developed that theory in the gradual progress of juvenile 
court work. At the same time the schools have undergone 
a development of philosopb}^ in which they have become 
social as well as educational agencies, so that in a sense the 
two are meeting, each?>ne being bbth a social and an educa- 
tional force. 

There are the extreniists^who believe that all problems of 
delinquency should be handled by the schools. There are 
the other extremists, who, I am glad to say, are getting 
fewer and fewer, who think that all school problems— all 
problems centering, of oburse, in truancy and distinctly 
school -behavior problems — should be cast upon the juvenile 
court, in order that the big stick of legal authority may be 
held over the child and may somewhat relieve the discipli- 
nary strain in the school. 

TTie question of how far the school can go in handling 
the delinquent child is partly a iurisdictional, partly a prac- 
tical pne, also partly a question of the whole philosophy of 
education. There is no limit, of course, to what the school 
can do from the educational angle through the early recog- 
nition of the unadjusted child, and through the use of all 
of the resources of the school, such as the visiting teacher 
service and the clinics. Most important of all are the attitude 
and approach to the subject on the part of teachers and 
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principals. We are putting, the burden of responsibility for 
adjusting the child fnore and more upon the school. 

-s However, there are certain practical considerations which 
liAif the program of the schools in handling cases of de- 
linquency. The juvenile- court must have actual legal juris- 
diction which could not be transferred. to the school alto- 
gether without converting the school into another juvenile 
court. In that case there \^Mld be no real differentiation of 
function. It is a handicap^ the juvenile court as a social 
agency that it is necessarily a court of law, but in the last 
analysis we cannot get away from that fact. However,. as- 
it d^veh^gs properly and idealistically, the juvenile court is 
trying to minimize- that aspect of its work as much as it 
' possibly can. 

The relationship of the court and the school Is one in which 
all of social work and education is concerned. This rela- 
tionship has worked put in- various ways in different com- 
munities, some successfully and^some very unsatisfactorily. 

I have visited many courts and schools throughout the coun- 
try, and I find that in a great many cases so far as the prob- 
lem child is conoerned the juvenile court and the public 
school are not working together at all. In the first place th^ 
are very often not evenly developed. That is, you may have 
a very progressive school system and k very backward juve- 
nile court, or you may have the reverse situation. You fiave 
in many cases a lack of understanding on the part of each 
of the proper function of the;6ther, and back of that I thinlf 
very often neither the school nor the court, nor indeed the 
community, has a clear idea of what it should do for the 
delinquent child. 

The school, for instance, frequently complains that the 
court does not sUnd back of the teacher in enforcing disci- 
pline when school problems are brought into the court. If 
the truant child is placed on probation instead of being sent 
to a truant school, the school Wy allege that the juvenile 
court is not fulfilling its functio?bfecause it does not support 
the discipline of the school. V . 

On the other hand, the court may fail entirel^ see the 
school point of view. Jn one city the juvenile court an- 
nounced that the school was to have nothing more to do with ■ 
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. any cases of truancy, that by being brought into court they 
became court cases and were no longer school cases. There 
was, of course, an utter lack of cooperation, teamwork, or 
understanding of the problem in that city. 

Truancy is as individual as any other child problem, there 
being as many causes for truancy as there are truant chiU 
dren. But as a symptom of delinquency it furnishes a very 
good illustration of the need of the close cooperation of the 
two agencies, the juvenile court and tW school. 

On^ of the things in which I should like to see the OflBce 
interest itself is the stpdy in various com* 
munities of the working policy or relationship between the 
court and the school. Such a study would open the way dor 
a much* wider understanding of relationship's among all the 
agencies. It would make it possible for the court and the 
school to clarify their own particular problems, to define 
their respective functions, and to work toward a better coop* 
erative program. 

3. Mu. WiKiniX) Hathaway, Associate ZMrpclor, S'ational Societp for 
the preventUm of Blindness, Jicw York, N. Y. 

Being a’ representative of a national organization, I am 
acutely aware of the inadvisability of interfering in State 
or local rights, but it would be a marvelous* achievement if 
t^^^ Office of Education could imbue the various organiza- 
,ti6ns, official and unofficial, national. State and local, educa- 
tional, medical, civic, and social, with the understanding 
that, aside from remedial measures and deviations in educa- 
tionjd technique, the question is not whether a child is lame 
or blind or deaf or ^fted, but rather how any exceptional 
child can be given the greatest opportunity to make the most 
of his possibilities. ► 

The Office of Education has already been of untold assist- 
ance to these groups of exceptional children by issuing pam- 
phlets dealing with various phases of work, and by news 
releas^ and other publicity acquainting the public in gen- 
eral with the necessity for making possible such educational 
and other advantages as would enable these children to take 
their places in the swial order. Perhaps the Office of Edu- 
ction may carry this good work still further by presenting 
in its official bulletins* a greater number of articles and items 
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of real help and interest to tbosQi^aving the education of 
these children as their direct concern, 

The Office of Education can be a'i*eb in influencing 
. institutions for the training of teachers to include in their 
curricula courses that will give prospectiye teachers at least 
a fundamental understanding of the needs of the wious 
exwptional groups. Courses in health education and in so- 
cial and mental adaptation would appear to be some of the 
logical avenues for inti^ucing this work. Such Tcourses 
would not result in producing teachers specially trained for 
the education of speciBc groups, but they would assist greatly, 
in ^ying a basic understanding of the many problems and 
in helping teachers who will later serve in small communi- 
ties, where few opportunities exist, to. meet the situation to 
the best advantage of the exceptional child. 

The Office of Education may also be able and willing to 
take a stand for rational demonstration schools in connection 
with teacher-training institutions-demonstration schools 
representing a cross section of society such as any teacher 
would be likely to meet in her educational experiences— 
demonstration schools having a-majority^f classes for non- 
exceptional children but at least a sufficient number of classes 
for exceptional children to give prospective teachers a work- * 
ing knowledge of how such classes are organized and con- 
ducted, of necessary equipment, of desirable physical sur- 
roundingSj and of the possibilities for social adjustment 
betw^n the exceptional and normal child. Such demon- 
stration schools might be patterned somewhat on the plan 
of -the Ann. J . Kellog School in Battle Creek. 

The discussion of the second part of the subject assigned— 

“ How can the Office of Education be of help to the particular 
group in which- you are interested ” (the partially seeing)— 
will exemplify the principles of service for all groups. 
Since all of tho^ present may not be familiar with sight- 
saving classes established *Tor partially seeing ehildre^ it 
may be well to say that this group consists of those who, 
after everything possible has been done for them, have too 
little vision to make use of the ordinary school equipment 
but too much to benefit by the education for blind children. 

It also includes children with seriously progressive eye de- 
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fects that require careful safeguarding of their sight. The 
great services that could be rendered this group would come 
abdnt chiefly through cooperative r^earrfi.*' 

The differences of opinion existing among ophthalmolo- 
gistSf educationists, and others as to just what children 
should be included in this group, leads to constant confu- 
sion. A child moving from one State to another, and some- 
times even from one city to another, may be a candidate in 
the one instance and not in the other. Cooperative research 
on the part of the Ofllce of Education and the medical au- 
thorities in order to clflfify admission standards would be 
« of great help. 

Although much reseifrch has been undertaken to deter- 
inine the size, of type that is best suited to the use of school 
' 'children of various ages with so-*called “normal vision”, 
very little has been done for the deviate. In the beginning 
a 36-point type was used for the partially seeing. Difficul- 
ties immediately arose because of the small amount of mate- 
rial included in the eye span and an experimental piece of ^ 
work was undertaken with the small groups then in sight- 
saving classes that resulted in the use of a clear type in 
24 point. Subsequ^tly, when efforts were made to induce, 
the manufacturers of typewriters to produce a machine in 
this Mme type, it was found that two banks of keys would 
Y be necessary. The disadvantages of this arrangement seemed 
so fj^ to outweigh the disadvantages of a smaller type that 
letters of approximately 18 point were used. Since the 
majority of the pupils seemed to be able to read, this’ size 
somewhat better than the 24-point type because of the 
greater amount of reading ^aterial included in the eye span, 
an experiment is being earned. on at the present time of pre- 
^nting the Girl Scout Handbook for the partially seeing 
in such type. This, however, is being carried on by the trial 
and erj’or method. What is definitely needed is scientific 
reswreh to determine what is the most advantageous presen- 
tatiom ,This is becoming the more necessary since experi- 
meats carried out )yith small groups of partially seeing 
9 children on the .European continent are tending to result in 
the recommendation of the use of the same size of type for 
these children as for the normally seeing, » 
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The most urgent need, however, is for research’ to deter- 
mine not only what professions or occupations partially sw- 
ing children may safely undertake but which ones would 
open for them a real source of earning a living. Such re- 
searph should naturally be followed by making possible 
training for such professions or occupations. The problem 
becomes more pressing eVery day. For almost every job 
thesupply is greater than the demand; hence partially seeing 
people have less chance than ever before of obtaining em- 
ployment. • 

Another senrice that might be rcnderwl, if it lies withinHhe 
province of the Office of Education, is to define what children 
. should be considered candidates for schools for the blind. 
It is a well-known fac£ that because of the advance in medi- 
cal qfierice, and because of educational and social activities 
for the preventi oi^^f blindne^, there is a marked decrease 
in the*number of^P^@ children. Unfortunately some schools 
for tte blind are attempting to build up th*eir falling regis- 
tration by making* efforts to bring partially seeing children 
into these schools. This is unfair to both groups. The 
schools for the blind are .intended for those who, because of 
lack of vision, must use the sense of touch rather than the 
sense of sight as the high-road of educational approach to 
the brain. Th^chool is and should be adapted to their 
needs. Evgn where spwial equipment is provided for the 
partially see^g in such schools, isolation from the normal 
group, associati(ffi with the blind, and often the use of their 
service for assisting the blind militate against their best 
development Moreover, any unnecessary removal from 
their home environment not only violates modern social 
principles but places an unnecessary burden upon the tax- 
payers. 

If it lies within the provinoe^f the Office of Education, 
it would he a service to humanity to help provide for schools 
for the blind the same medical advantages given to children 
in regular schoof^ystems, so that those children .might be 
discovered who by operation, treatment, or glasses could 
probably be restored to the seeing wo^-ld and that they 
might have the necessary care and attention in order to brin g 
this about. That there are such children in many schools 
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for the blind 'is a blot upon t'jie edtieational system of 
America. , 

Fo^e rural partially seeing child the Office of Education 
may ^ve service in using its influence to entourage the for- 
mation of sight-saving classes in consolidated schools or in 
counties or sections of counties; in influencing State libra- 
ries to include in th.eir traveling units books in 'large tyj)e 
for the use of partially seeing children in isolated sections. 
It might even initiate, in cooperation with other agencies, 
correspondence courses for the help of teachers of such 
children. • \ ~ 

, But the greatest service of all that the Office of Education 
can render is to help the great school system of America 
to safeguard the^esightof all its children tiy taking advan- 
tage of every^ scientific advance in medical -knowledge, by 
securmg physical environment cohdu'dive to health, and by 
training the children themselves in the pfinciples of hygiene, 
so that the decrease in eye difficulties will finally eliminate 
the necessity for special education, of the partially seeing. 

. 4. Elbert A. Gbuvis. SupMntenient, Pennaylvania Bohool for the* 

Dcof^ Moutit Airy^ Philodelphia^ Pa, 

The deaf are disturbed in heart and mind. They are con- 
fronted by unusual and puzzling problems which are causing 
theiii deep concern. ^ Hard times have made a lasting impres- 
sion upon them. Their emotions have been stirred, their 
thoughte quickened, and their ideSs stimulated, they ^re 
not e^ily aroused, but new conditions confroht them, new 
experiences confuse them, and new inventions intrigue them, 
until it has becope very diflj|ult for them thoroughly to 
andyze their feelings, pnfperly diagnose their troubles, and 
logically apply a remedy.' This is not surprising. We, too, 
are confounde^nd confused. Add a physical handicap and 
the burden Wcomes heavier and the game of life harder to 
play. . 

The deaf ane afive to these conditions and are .ready td 
assume the ^ponslbilities they impose, if they itre shown 
the way and given a helping hand. Educators of the’ deaf ' 
are al«> watching developments, and ^nse a Quickening im- 
pulse in the public’s attitude toward the promotioh'of pre- 
schodl,' nursery-school, and day-scho6l activities for the deaf 
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child, in the developihent of vocational instruction for the 
deaf youth, and in the application of mechanical devices to 
aid the hard of hearing in social intercourse and to assist 
^the teacher of the deaf in the classroom. , 

. Close observers in the field of the education of the deaf 
a new era approaching It presents a direct challenge 
to the teacher of the deafT^n meeting this challenge, we 
must rediscover ways and means in the classroom, rethink 
policies, and revamp programs in order to meet the terms of 
the industrial civilization of the present. 

The United States Office of Education is organized to 
render active service in solving these problems. It has on 
its staff able and progressive school men and women, put- 
ting its best into its -aims, purposes, and fmlicies. It has 
numerous departments and committees at work" on the basic 
problems coining within its scope and operates as a clearing 
house for national, State, and local educational forces, ~ ■ 
bringing together these forces in a coopen^^ve whole, par- 
ticipating and comprehensive in its action. In the natural 
co#^ of its operations, it provides through competent per- 
sons Nation-wide channels for the dissemination of informa- 
tion, on all types of educational endeavor, thus increasing • 
public appreciation of the various activities and the abilities 
of the groups affected. It cooperates with other agencies in 
collecting, cataloging, and distributing information and ma- 
terial about the educational, industrial, and social activities i 
of the deaf and has as its near neighbor and helper The 
Volta Bureau for the Diffusion of Knowledge Relating to 
the Deaf. Nowhere else is there so comprehensive a store- 
house of valuable information regarding the deaf, ready 
for instant use and quick dispatch to all points, as is con-^ 
tained in the Volta Bureau. 

The activities of the United States Office of Education 
must be general in character becau^ of the nature of its 
organization and ^e type of work it is expected to per- 
form. It cannot, therefore, be occupied actively in working 
out details of operation. These must be delegated to con- 
ferences and committees. I, therefore, suggest t{ie follow- 
ing in discussing the major problems in which the United 
States Office of Education can be of assistance to the deaf. 
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ACADEMIC ASPECTS 

Deaf children should receive speciaKinstructlon and train- 
ing in small classes in accordance with- their particular needs 
at the hands of well-prepared and skillfully trained teachers. 
To this end : 

1. The Office of Education might by National and Sfate 
conferences and surveys determine the educational and phys- 
ical needs of the deaf child, arrange suitable and adequate 
programs in the several fields of education and urg^ all 
schools and organizations handling deaf children to adopt 

# them as their guide and goal, to the end that all deaf chil- 
dren may have opportunities for a broad educational devel- 
opment, a liberal vocational training, and proper guidance 
" in physical and social growth. 

2. It might urge that all schools for the deaf teach speech 
and lipreading to all the pupils all the time, not in the nature 
of propaganda or for the exploitation of any method of 
instruction, but as the God-given right of every deaf child 
to be equipped to meet the world in as normal a manner as 
possible. To this end every useful educational device and 
mechanical aid should be employed. , 

8. It might emphasize better qualifications for teachers by 
insisting that every teacher of the deaf have adequate prep- 
aration, thorough training, and liberal experience before 
being given;a class to t^ach. In no other \yay can the deaf 
child receive proper training. 

4. It might encourage the establishment of part-time and 
. evening classes in academic subjects for the adult deaf. 

5. It .might circulate correct information to the general 
public regarding die abilities qjE the educated deaf, their 

' possibilities and dibir adaptability to employment from 
which -deafness does liot bar them, so that more doors of 
opportunity may be opened to them. 

» t 

VOCATIONAL A8PEC5T8 

All deaf children should receive special training of the 
hand under the direction of competent teachers,' To this end : 

1. The Office of Education might urge all school authori- 
ties tinder whose jurisdiction there are classes for the. deaf 
to provid^ suitable industrial instruction by the establish- 
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ment of vocational departments where possible. Particu- 
larly should this be done in day schools for the deaf. 

2. It might promote the operation of part-time and eve- * 

ning cla^ in vocational instruction for the unemployed ’ 
deaf. 

3. It might ^courage every agency to assist in securing 
employment for the deaf. The German plan of compelling 
employers to give deaf people jobs in proportion to the 
■whole number of people employed is not to be condemned 
as a policy, for. an employed deaf person makes a happy and 
contented citizen. The Office of Education can render valu* 
able service by cooperating with other organizations in 
ardfcing public opinion against unjust discrimination of the 
deaf in employment and by creating public opinion in favor 
of their employment. Many deaf workers are equal and 
some superior to hearing competitors. 

SOCIAL ASPECTS 

The deaf as a group, because of their handicap, are barred 
from many social and civic activities, except those inaugu- 
rated for them and those promoted by themselves. In view 
of this : 

1. The Office of Education could greatly assist by lending * 
its i^uence and cooperation in disseminating useful infor- 
mation to the general public, to parents of deaf children, 
and to the adult deaf, through existing publications or by 
periodical bulletins. 

2. It could promote through cdhferencep and by bulletins a 
national movement among parents of very young deaf chil- 
dren to ^eguard their health and welfare by swuring the 
beet possible medical and educational advice; by suggesting 
preschool and nursery school advantages, and offering pro- 
grams for home occupation and training, thus bringing the 
school and the home into closer sympathy and cooperation. 

8. By v^ue of its organization and posifion, it can render 
great service in an effort to coordinate the various activities 
for ffie deaf by urging cooperation whenever and wherever 
possible and elimination of duplication of effort, unnecessary 
conflict in ins^ction, hair-splitting differences of classifica- 
tion and growing confusion in terminology, all very wasteful 
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of time and energy and detrimental to the cause of educa- 
tion and training of the deaf. There are now too many 
national orgranizations, social and educational in character, 
interested in the welft^re (»f the deaf, each with its small i 
coterie of supporters, striving one with the other for position . 
and prestige. Their activities overlap, directors interlock, 
objectives clash, and activities conflict, thus weakening rather 
than strengthening any good caufee contemplated. 

It is very encouraging to see the efforts put forth in recent 
years by groups of teachers and others toward coordination 
of activities by joint meetings and conferences, but we have 
done little more than arouse a lukeyvarm desire for sytnpa- 
thetic cooperation.- It will require intelligent guidance on <- 
the part of the leaders and earnest effort on the part of 
edii^tional authorities to bring together the various groups 
in a cooperative spirit. Each group has its own policies and 
problems. The activities of the groups interested in the deaf 
may seem peculiarly difficult of coordination, but it would be 
too pessimistic to regard their problems as impossible of 
solution. The time is long overdue for an alliance of the 
efforts of all the national groups in a concerted forward 
movement for a fuller and richer academic, vocational, and^ 
social development for the deaf. The possibilities of such an 
alliance under the inspiration of the United States Office of 
Education 6res the imagination and encourages the determi- 
nation to renewed effort towardThe culminatioip of such a 
worthy undertaking. 

IN WHAT WATS CAN REPRB8BNTATIVE8 OF THE TABIOUS 

-QBOUPS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREU« BE OF ASSISTANCE 
* TO THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION? ^ 

L B. Mabteks. Senior Bpectaliet tn the Bdvoation of Efoep- 

tiOHOl OhUdren, V. 8. OHIce of Education, WMhinffton, D. C. 

If there is anyone in the Office qi Edi^ation who has 
reason for gratitude for the many helpfu^hings that have 
'been done by representatives in the field, I am sure it is I. 
Throughout the 4 years during which I have been in Wash- 
ington I have experienced so genuine and generous a re- 
sptmse 00 the part of all who are interested in the education 
of exceptkmal children that I should like to begin the dis- 
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cussion today by giving you a few concrete examples of 
what you are already doing to help us— you and others whom 
you represent. 

In the first place^ this very conference seems to me to be 
an outstanding example of the cooperation we i^re securing 
froiri people in the field. The fact that you are willing lo.^^ 
leave your work at home tp come here and discuss some 
outstonding problems with us is a genuine mark of coop- 
erative spirit. The conference, which was concluded yester- 
day is another example of the same type. I never saw a 
group of 13 people work harder in constructive thinking 
than those who were with us on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday to consider the problenvof curriculum construc- 
tion for mentally retarded ^ildren. 

The second way in which genuine cooperation has been 
pven has been through*the assistance of the organizations * 
interested in specific types of exceptional children. I might 
remind Miss Timberlake of the number of letters that have 
come into this Office which have been referred to the Volta 
Bureau for additional information, perhaps even for all the 
information which cduld be given to the inquirer. The 
Office of Education does not propose to* exercise that influ- 
ence in the field which involve all the technical details of 
knowledge required in the education of exceptional children, ^ 
particularly in the field of the physically handicapped. So ^ 
when we reoeive'letters asking for help that we are not able 
to give ourselves, we are generous enough to pass them on 
to someone else who can answer them satisfactorily. The 0 
Volta Bureau as a near neighbor hasjbeen exceedingly help- 
ful in this respect; so also the National Committee for 
M^tal Hygiene, the National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, the American Foundation for the Blind the 
International Society for Crippj^Children, and other or-^ 
ganizations represented here. 

A third source of great assistance to the Office of Eduction 
are the city school systems. What would we do without the 
-willihgness of city school officials to report the work that 
they are doing? Some of you are familiar with the Bien- 
nial Survey of Education issued by the Office of Education, 
which gives detailed statistical analysis of school conditions* 
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including the education of exceptional children. We de- 
pend upon the officials of city school systems for reliable 
statistics regarding the enrollment, personnel, financial sta- 
tus, and other items bearing upon the operation of special 
. classes organized within their precincts. 

About 2 years ago we conceived the idea bf compiling a 
number of accounts of group activities or classroom units 
which would be suitable in -the education of mentally re- 
tarded children. The only means through which those ac- 
counts could be secured was through classroom teachers who 
wesre working With mentally retarded children. So we sent 
out a call to about 50 cities and < as a result received more 
than 200 manuscripts. It was impossible to print all of these, 
but a selected number were include in a bulletin on “ Group 
^ Activities for Mentally Retarded^^ildren ”, which has been 
much in demand everywhere. Such cooperative projects 
are among the niost effective means of developing the pro- 
gram for which we all stand. 

May. I go next to the help that has co^ne to us from the 
’ residential schools? All of the residential institutions for 
exceptional children are called upon every 4 years to answ^ 
questions giving statistical data as to enn^litleht, a^e dis- 
tribution of pufiils, types of work offered, and other^ items. 
An analysis.of the data is then made in this Office, and the 
report becomes available for distribution. 

With these examples of what is already being done to help 
the Office of Education, may I offer a few questions for your 
consideration in the furtherance of our combined program'? 

-First, would it be feasible for you who represenj; national 
organizations to see to it that copies of the materials issued 
by your organizations, or at least announcements of the 
same, are sent to this ft^ce for use in bibliographical work 
. and ipor reference in ^nswering inquiries? Similarly, we 
should like to receive reports from city ^hool sjretems,* from 
residential schools, and from any other type of agency repre- 
senting exceptional children. If you can promote and en- 
courage that practice, not only in your own immediate offices 
but through your national association meetings and at local 
or regional conferences, it would be of extremely great value- 
to the Office of Education. 
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Second, would it be feasible for you, again perhaps 
through your national organizations, to promote and en- 
courage complete jpd accurate returns on the questionnaires 
that are sent to you? I know questionnaires are a nuisance, 
but we must depend upon them for the preparation of peri- 
odic reports giving needed information regarding day 
schools as well as institutional schools. Both the biennial 
•survey of education of exceptional children and the quad- 
renial survey of work being done in the residential schools 
are in great demand. 

Third, can you cooperate in securing desirable revisions 
of th^ questionnaires?- We are always looking for ways 
to improve our methods of work, and we need your sugges- * 
tions in making the forms we use both practicable for secur- 
ing information and helpful for disseminating it. 

F ourth, and last, can you tell us from time to time about 
the problems that you think need investigation, or about the 
seivioe that you would like to see us give? You have been 
doing it here this morning, and we are grateful for it. Even 
though we are often hampered by lack of facilities or funds, 
and need to plan our program most economically, yet we are 
eager to encourage continued cooperation resulting in our 
knowing the things that you would like to have us do and 
in your helping us to achieve the most desirable ends. 

2. Chabixs Soott Boat, Director, B\ure<ht Special Bdtuniion, ^ 
Ohio State University, Coiambus, Ohio ^ 

The following are some of the ways in which representa- 
tives of the various groups of exceptional children can be 
of assistance to the Office of Education : 

First, 1 would suggest that we request the Office of Bkiu- 
cation to continue the beginning they have already made in , 
carrying out one of the recommendations of the White House 
conference, that of furthering a coordinated program for ex- 
ceptional children. The conunittee which made that recom- 
mendation had primarily in mind the thought that the Office 
of Education is Nation-wide in scope, acting in an advisory 
capacity, not an institution that has any authority to tell 
us what wj^ should do. As I look upon it, the Office of Edu- 
cation h*? wonderful possibilities from the standpoint of 
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service and wsearch. My first suggestion, then, would be : 
A continuation of the development of a coordinated pro- 
gram that looks to, the OflSce of Education for leadership. 
If letters r^uesting that the Office of Education carry on 
this work were received by the Office from representatives of 
various organizations in diverse part^ of the country, a 
tremendous leverage would be gained toward securing the 
necessary funds ^or its continuance. 

^cond, I think we would do well to ask the Office of Edu- 
cation to conduct a national survey of all phases of special 
education. Or. Cooper, while Commissioner of Education, 
had this in mind when the financial avalanche overtook us. 

^ At that time not fewer than five national organizations had 
re<]uested that the survey be made. I would suggest that we 
subnut repeated requests for such a survey. When one bears 
in mind the funds that are being expended on various proj- 
ects throughout the country, it would seem that now is the 
time to bring the matter of a survey once more before the 
Commissioner. 

Third, I would suggest that we express to the Commis- 
sioner our appreciation of the work that is now being done. 
Write directly to the Commissioner, not to any member of 
the staff. It will naturally come to the attention of staff 
members in the course of time. If the Commissioner knows 
that we appreciate the work that is being accomplished, he 
will have additional reason for requesting funds to uhder- 
take larger projects. 

Fourth, I w'ish to reinforce the recommendation that has 
already been made, namely, that we reply as promptly as 
possible to requests for information with regard to the work 
that we are carrying on in oUr respective fields. One can 
readily see that the returns that will be forthcoming later on 
will be of so much worth that we will be amply repaid for 
the effort we put forth in that direction. 

Fifth, I would suggest that we ask the Office of" Education 
to swure as full information as possible with respect to 
existing legislation in the various States on 'the education 
and care of different types of handicapped children. It is 
almost impossible to ask any individual organization to keep 

up to date odflegislation. In some of our SUtes the advis- 
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ability of overhauling existing legislation is being consid- 
ered, but il should be lyidertaken in the light of what has 
already been done in other States. The Office of Education 
has library facilities. If sufficient requests were received to 
enable them to secure the necessary information and to keep > 
it up to date, they could serve as a valuable clearing housa 
in this connection. 

Sixth, I would suggest that we request the Office of Edu- 
cation to make as soon as possible a study of State sup- 
port for the education of the various types of handicapped 
children. I do not know of anything more lopsided at the 
present time than the support that is now being given. In 
some States there is an abundance of support for some types 
• of handicaps and nothing for others. After all, we are 
interested in helping the child who ^eeds aid, regardless 
of the nature of the handicap. The various national organ- 
izations are tremendously important because each one has 
facilities to do specific work along a ^ven line, but that 
does not mean that every organization is not interested in 
other types of handicapped children. Nevertheless, certain 
types receive much more aid than others because some organi- 
zations have been verf active in developing community inter- 
est in these children. A good deal of public sentiment has 
been created and pressure brought to bear upon the State 
departments of education and upon legislatures by these ac- 
tive organizations. Through their influence progressive 
legislation for some types of handicaps has been obtained i 
in certain States. In those same States, if there were a 
coordinated program, the chances are that we could secure 
equally good legislation for other types as well. Right now - 
I don’t know what the most valuable form of State subsidy is 
for this type of work. I know it varies greatly in different 
States and is changing more or less. We now have the prob- 
lem in Ohio as to what we should attempt to do in the next 
fev|^ years in the way of legislation. 

Seventh, I think we should, turn to the Office of Educa- 
tion for information with regard to the advisability of 
extending the age of the census down to the first year of 
life. This is done now in a few States. In the State of 
Ohio, for instance, census enumerators are supposed to se- 
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cure formation in regard to the blind, the deaf, the feeble- 
^ded, and the crippled as early as the first or second year. 
However, in looking up the matter I find that this law has 
^en enforced only in a few counties. The next thing to 
do,J*en, IS to see if we cannot bring some influence to bear 
so that requirements set up will be carried out. 

Eighth, we should use the Office of Education as a central 
c eanng house for information in regard to projects. To- 
morrow, in lo, t ere is to be a meeting of representatives 
of three organizations interested in exceptional children for 
the purpose of considering the advisability of undertaking' 
a State-wide survey of the handicapped. We need all the 
information that is available with regard to surveys thkt 
b^n made in other States. If we cannot turn 
to toe .Offiw. of Education for such information we must 
^nd OTt letters to all parts of the country in order to ob- 
tain It. An i^ense amount of duplication of eflTort is thus 
entailed which could be avoided. 

Finally, there is one otKer suggestion that I have in mind 
whito 18 of a little different character. Bear in mind that 
at the pr^nt time, as llfearly as we can determine, we have 
special schrols and classes for probably not more than 10 
peiTc^t of the children who are handicapped. The remain- 

i" I suggest 

that this Office m^e use of wery opportunity to call to- 
gether repi^ntatives of various .organizations, including 
superintendents of schools, for a discussion of ways and 
means of educating regular grade teachers in order that 

^ the-importance of this problem. 
With about 90 percent of the handicapped, children under 

1 ^ T “ organizations, cannot 

afford to lose sight of the importance of seeing if our influ- 
^oecaimot^nd over into that large group. For instance, 

V *be superintendents’ branch of 

^ N. E. A. m February. Why should not this Office invite 
in a Ibw of. the progressive superintendents of the oOun'- 
try, on their way to the convention, for a round-table dis- 

f ^ problems in regard to handicapped 
children? It would entail no expense to the Office, and! 
am sure that by bringing together a few of these men and 
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getting their reactions \vith regard to the best procedure of 
awakening an increased public.sentiment in favor of caring 
for all types of exceptional children, much more can be 
accomplished than if we work only within our own groups. 

3. Kathbyn Maxfiku), Dirccior, Arth^ Bunshine Home and Nwnory 
School^ for ffce Blind, Summit, N. J. 

It is difficult to suggest ways in. which representatives of 
organizations working with and for exceptional children can 
be of assistance to the Federal Office of Education without 
ascribing to that Office definite functions in connection with 
which public and private organizations might cooperate. 
However, there are certain duties toward the Office of Edu- 
cation ^hich such organizations might well assume. 

Information . — Probably the most important duty of these 
organizations should be that of interpreting to the Office of 
Education, through their representatives, their problems and 
general point of view. The trends of thought and the prac- 
tices prevailing in the various fields should be communicated 
to the Office and suggestions made to it regarding ways in 
which it can stimulate improved procedures. The most ob- 
vious and by far the simplest step to be taken in keeping 
the Office of Education properly informed on trends and 
practices is that of seeing that it is on the mailing list for 
all publications, including annual reports. All organiza- 
tions doing research work in connection with the care and 
training of exceptional children should keep the Office in- 
formed of research which has been completed as well as 
important studies which are under way. 

Repcrtvng on basic statistics . — Often national organiza- 
tions have in their files the mosf reliable figures obtainable 
on causes of mental or physical disability, the number of 
children suff^ng from a given handicap or group of handi> 
caps, the chances of educations) and vocationfd .success of 
such children, and other topics relating to their respective 
fields. However, at least in work for the blind, there is a 
definite realization that the best figures are far from ade- 
quate sinc^ they are likely to include data from parts of the 
intry in which slight local interest has bmn shown in 
the discovery, care, and training of exceptional children. 
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Representatives of national organizations, as "well as of some 
of the outstanding local institutions, dealing with exceptional 
children might cooperate with the Office of Education in 
^ deciding what types of basic information should be gathered 
by the Office, to be kept in a continuously checked file. 

If this were done, these organizations should agree to 
collect these data from local agencies, public and private, 
throughout the country; the data should, be sent to the Office’ 
of Education for permanent record, the collecting agencies 
reserving the right to keep a copy in their own files. If they 
could arran^ the duties of their staff members so as to pro- 
vide for this service as part of their regular program, the 
Office of Education would be assured of their continued sup- 
port. It might even be advisable from time to time for some 
^oup of organizations to cooperate with the Office in send- 
ing out a trained worker to stimulate interest in the welfare 
of exceptional children and to gathej- information iij sec- 
tions of the country which have thus far shown little 
initiative in this particular field. 

Cooperating in specific /eeWa.—There are certain small 
and hitherto neglected groups of exceptional children which 
it seems to me should be the special concern of the Office of * 
Education becau.% of the fact that they belong to no other 
existing organizations. They are the groups of children 
suffering from more than one handicap wKp are so few in 
number that existing schools and other organizations are 
not prepared to give them proper attention. The group 
with which I have had most to do is that of the deaf-blind. 
Neither schools for the deaf nor' schools for the blind are 
prepared to assume heavy expenses for the training of the 
one, two, or three such children who may come to their 
attention during a period of 2 or 3 yearsy^nd yet throughout 
the country as a whole there are enough deaf-blind yopftg- 
sters to benefit by training in some central institution. 
Every thoughtful person who has had experience in the 
training of these children feels sadly unqualified to meet 
their problems. Much experimental work needs to be donp 
on both the psychology and education of deaf-blind children, 
^specially at the preschool level. The establishment* of a 
central institution for the education of the deaf-blind would 
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fill a need at present almost entirely unmet. .Before the 
Office of Education could undertake sucB a proposition, 
however, local organizations throughout the country wo^d 
need to make thorough surveys of their localities in orjl'er to 
report to the Office the number of such children, together 
with their ages, causes of deafness and blindness, and age 
at which these handicaps were first noted. It would be 
desirable to have the probable degree of mentahty reported 
also, but since the usual conclusion with regard to small 
deaf-blind children seems to be that of assuming that they 
are feeble-minded, such records mi^t be very misleading. 
The doubly handicapped child, whatever his hapdicaps ai^, 
who is also known to be mentally superior, shduldbe reported 
to the Office of Education in order that it might be looking 
toward the right provision for his future, both educational 
and social. 


How can useful and willing service by workers with and 
for exceptional children be assured to the Office of Educa- 
tion? My suggestion would be that an advisory council bo 
established, composed of representatives of the various., 
groups of exceptional children who would meet with staflT 
members of the Office of Education at stated intervals. The 
representatives of the organizations probably should be rec- 
ommended by such national organizations as the AmeVican 
Association of Instructors of the Blind and the organizations 
for the deaf and hard of hearing which represent both indi- 
viduals and institutions throughout the country. Any such 
Appointees should be approved by the Office of Education. 
The members of this advisory council should work with the 
Office of Education in developing a better rapprochement*' 
among the groups of workers.for exceptional children whom 
they represent and the Office. They should also be of service 
to the Office of Education in helping to shape its policies 
relating to these specilH groups. 


4. SiOLrr Blaivtor. President, Amerioan Speech Correction Aetooi- 

ation, yew York, N. T. 

Speech difficiUties fall into two fields: (1) Th^ caused 
by organic iQjui 7 or defect of the brain or paralysis ^of the 
nervous system,, caused before, during, or after birth, and 
(2) those found, in children who have some lack of brain 
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development or who have had s^me infection of the ’brain or 
nervons system which causes weakness or paralysis. 

The speech disorders caused by organic disease and in- 
juries of the nervous system a>e very much smaller in num- 
ber than those caused by emotional difficulties. Though 
these organic difficulties constitute only a small percent of 
the speech difficulties they should re,ceite our attention. 
Children with such defects cannot adjust themselves to the 
world or even act in a fairly intelligible fashion. These 
cases require definite and specific training in corrective pho- 
netics. For example, a boy suffered from a birth injury 
which left one side of his body partially paralyzed. This 
interfered with his articulation so j^hat his speech was very" 
imperfect.- The boy’s intelligence was intact and he was 
able to graduate from high school. He had some, knowledge 
about practical electricity. I was able to get him ^veral jobs 
but he lost them all because the people with whom he came 
in contact thought he was insane or feeble-minded because of 
his imperfect speech. If this boy had received adequate 
training for his sj^ch at the proper time he could have made 
a good psychological and economic adjustment. 

The White House conference estimated that approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 children in the United States (about 5 
-percent of the school population) have handicapping speech 
defects. Variotis su^-veys which we have, made in the school 
systena during the past 20 years lead us to the more con- 
sefvative statement that at least 3 percent of the children 
of the public schools of this country have definite aiid handi- 
capping speech defects. ^ 

The American Speech Cbrrection Association (formerly 
the'Ajnericaa.]^ety for the Study of Disorders of Speech) 
sent out a questionnaire to all school superintendents in 
towns of 10,000 or more, asking what speech work was belqg 
done for children with speech defects. Replies were 
ceived from about 60 percent of these school systems, and it 
was found that only 5 percent of them were carrying on any 
speech correction whatever; and that at least 3 percent of 
the children eniktUed have some definite speech defect. This 
m^ that some 700,000 children in our schools are strug- 
gling with a very serious problem. 
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I believe that^the Office of Education could be of great 
help in creating a desire on the part>)f the schools in this 
country to iheet this problem which affects so many hundred 
thousand children. Perhaps this could be done by sending 
out a pamphlet under the auspices of the Office of Education 
which the American Speech Correction Association will be 
glad to prepare for the approval of the Office. 

Speech disorders in which there is a lai^e emotional ele- 
ment may be listed .as follows: (1) Indistinct speech; (2) 
Lisping speech; and (3) Stuttering and stammering. 

^A.bout one-half of 1 percent of school children stutter. 
The number of stutterers in our schools is not fewer then 
200,000. 'Such children suffer from a definite and specific 
emotional difficulty, an anxiety state— subtle and elusive 
sometimp,. sometimes more definite— which prevents them 
from adjusting themselves in a satisfactory manner to their 
playmates, to their school work, and to the world in general. 
The stuttering child, ^ause of his feeling of aniiety and 
tinudity, develops marSed feelings of inferiority in his re- 
lation to other people. Sometimes a child inay stutter by 
substituting one word for the other. There is no outward 
sign that he has A speech defect It may be asked: Why do 
some children stutter because of fear and others do not ? 
Probably in those cases in which anxieA|^uses stuttering 
there is some inadequacy in the speech^ro^anism, so that 
ffear and anxiety interfere with the proper functioning of 
the (implicated and delicate speech mechanism. 

Most stuttering makes its first appearance when the child 
begins to talk and practically in all <»ses stuttering occurs 
before the ages of 6 oriT.^ The mc«t effective time for treat- 
ment, therefore, is in the first two or three grades at school. 
Also, an oportunity here is offered for working with children 
of presch(>ol ^ in the home. Preventive work must be-ao* • 
complished by brfnging to the parents the knowledge of 
mental hygiene and child guidance' which will help to pre- 
vent the :.%y^lopment of stuttering. The best work will be 
accompl^qd with children with speech defects by teachers 
Well trained iii speech correction practice who will teach 
these cl^^ren during the first few years of school life. If 
teachers of this type can be placed in -Ihe schools, many of 
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the speech defects can be cured altogether and most of them 
can 1^ reduced to a large degree before the children reach 
the higher grades. 

There are many colleges and institutions now that are 
training teachers to do speech-corrective work. I mention 
only atfew : The College of the City of New York, Univer- 
sity of California, University of Iowa, University of Minne- 
sota, and the University of Wisconsin. If, therefore, there 
is sufficient call from the schools for trained teachers in 
speech correction, there are enough training places to fill the 
needs for the immediate future. However, there never can ^ 
be, as far as I can see, enough special teachers of speech 
provided to deal with all the children who have some spieech 
difficulty. Therefore, the problem must be met. in my opin- 
ion, and in the opinion of many school executives, in some 
other way. 

In the Department of Special Education of each school 
system there should be enough teachers whD have specialized 
in speech correction who can correctly and adequately super- 
vise the work of speech correction throughout the whole 
school system. These teachers who specialize-in speech cor- 
rection should be trained not only in phonetics and public 
speaking, but in psychiatric social work and in mental hy- 
giene as well. These teachers can help train certain of the 
grade teachers to do some of the sp>eech-correction work, the 
grade teachers being allowed a certain period each day for 
this work. 

I believe that in all teachers colleges there should be 
courses for all graduates giving the fundamental facts of 
speech defects, their causes, and treatment. This training 
Deed not be so thorough as that of the specialized teacher, 
but it should be thorough enough to enable the graduate to 
know something of speech disorders and to cooperate with 
the teacher wh^ specializes in speech correction. If the 
classroom teachers could be assigned |or an hour or so a day 
to devote their time to speech-correction w6rk supervised by 
ffie teacher in speech correction, We nnight fie able to meet ** 
Uis problem. Mrs. Raubicheck, Director of Speech Correc- 
tion Work in the New York City schools, believes that this 
is the only arrangement which will enable us to reach the 
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large number of children who have speech defects m our 
public schools. If the classroom teachers who do this extra 
work could be given ^mer relief from, other duties, perhaps 

a very small amount of extra pay, it might facilitate the 
plan. 

If, therefore, the Office of Education could see its way 
clear to bring to the attention of the school systems through- 
out the country the great number of children who have 
speech dignities and the degr^ to which these speech de- 
fects handicjQ) children in their educational, social, and eco- 
nomic life, and i^ it could also make suggestions for solving 
the problem, it is our belief that a good beginning in meeting 
this serious situation could be made. 


I think it was old Dogberry who said that “ reading and 
^ting come by nature but to be a well-favored man is the 
gift of jfortune.” That seems to be the attitude of most 
people, if you wUl allow me to insert the word speech ” 
instead of “reading and writing.” Speech does rvot come 
by nature. It is learned just as arithmetic and history are 
learned One’s accent, one’s ability to speak, one’s us^ of 
EngliA, are determined not only by the model one has to 
imitate but also by the emotional atmosphere by which one 
is surrounded. 

IN WHAT WAYS CAN REPRESENTATIVES OP THE VARIOUS 
GROUPS OP EXCEPTIONAL CHILDRE2N BE OF ASSISTANCE 
TO ONBSANOTHBB? 

1. Mbta L. Andoson, Director of Binet BoHooIb and CUuges, Newark 
PtMio Sehooh. Newark^ N. J. 

I dwi’t know how we can work together. I have thought 
a great deal about why we don’t work together more. I 
include myself very much. It is perhaps the responsibility 
of the psychiatric group to study us a little more and tell us 
more about ourselveTas to why we don’t. I think that it is 
a great fault to be foun<9^ith all the special groups, as I see 
them, including my own gl-oup. It is one about which I am 
very much worried and. about which I think our superintend- 
ent is worried because he thinks my own special vroun is 
rather exclusive. 

In trying to improve the situation among the members of 
my own staff without dictating to them, I hear one or an- 

4 
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Otter of them say, « It won’t be half so nice when we get 
^me other people in ” I have tried to trace it down to learn 
just why they fwl this way, and I don’t.believe I'know why. 
I sus^t that It IS because most of us in the special work 
^ve la^r^ against many handicaps. In going Sack over 
the early lu^ry of the work I know that we were so 
swamped with so many hard things to do, and we had so 
many antagonisms from all around, that we have become 
altogether too sensitive. In other words, we have a “ chip 
M our shoulder ” which' is very quickly knocked off, I fear, 
^ere IS no doubt that we will have to use some good mental 
hygiene and overcome that problem in ourselves. 

I am particularly interested in bur working together. I 
am a bit appalled at the isolation of all special grodps'f rom 
aU general education. To me good education is good educa- 
tion wherever it is. A good special class teacher is a good 
teacher, I don’t care what she is teaching. There is a science 
^ teaching aside frona any subject matter, and even aside 
from any type tff children. A good teacher, after all, un- 
ders^ds the children that she is teaching, whether they 
are imbecile, whether they are superior, or whether, they 

-- are blind or deaf or both, or delinquent. It is a teacher’s 
job te^ndei^d what she has before her and to do some- 
thing about it in the situation in which she is placed. 

We cannot have im ideal situation (at least we don’t seem 
to have it) and our job is to succeed in the situation in which 
yre ^ placed, with the facilities that we have, working with 
the kind of teachers that we have, and with the kind of su- 
perintendents that we have. You know we are all full of 
hun^ nature. We can easily talk about the children, but 
teachers, too, axe full of it, and supervisors are full of it, and 
auperintendehts are all full of human nature— and I for one 
ai% glad of it. I think it makes life very much more inter- 
esting and it would be very dull if we cleared up all of our 
problems at once. 

^ There must be something done somewhere.^ It does seem 
that it must come from some organization like the Federal 
office, that would help us get together. I think a conference 
like the one we are now having, at which we learn to know 
one another and not to dirtrust one another, is exceedingly 
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helpful. For instance, the group interested in the mentally 
retarded is often the largest group at a conference. Others 
are likely to feel a good deal of resentment because they say 
that this group dominate the whole conference. Of course, 
when it comes to voting, 100 votes count for more than 6. 
What are you going to do about it?' It is just one of those 
things about which we are going to have to face the facts. 
The majority group will have to understand the minority 
group, and the minority group haderstaiid the majority 
^ group. It is just life itself. 

I have felt, as all of you have been talking, that we have 
so much in common. It is extremely important that we 
should in some way understand one another’s problems. I 
don’t mean to say that we should understand one another’s 
techniques. I think that would be too hard to do and I 
don t know why we should, but there are fundamental prin- 
ciples of education that must apply to every single group 
that we are handling. We just must be interested in under- 
standing what the other one must do, on the basis of the 
principles that we already know. 

As I said, I feel very keenly the need of this coordination 
and cooperation. Perhaps it is connected with the j?ig social 
problem that we are. all facing now. Perhaps the whole 
country is trying^ to^m that very thing. We are a part 
of the wimle^ituation. We give a good deal of lip service 
about worEmg together, but I wonder how much of it we 
really do, even when we want to .do it. I don’t know why 
vve don’t do it better unless it is just because we are human 
and we need a great deal more training. 

2. E. JAT HowcNBnNB, Executive. Secretary, The International Soci- 
ety for,CHppled Children, Elyria, Ohio 

Immediately upon receiving notice of this conference, a 
hasty survey of the educational status of the crippled child 
in eafeh of the States was made.' From the replies received, 
together with the information and data at ^d in the office’ 
of the International Society, the report given below was ' 
made. 

For the purposes of discussion in this conference,‘we shall 
hold to the following definition of a -crippled child: “The 
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physically handicapped child, in the orthopedic sense is » 
Wo ““t .clefec. which c.u*s a deforSt; or 

n of the bones, muscles, or jotte 

o“^detrir^ be congenital or it may be dne’to disea^ 
or i^ident. It may be aggravated by disease, by neglect or 
by j^oran.m.->-WHnn House Co.w 4 ence ' 

In the study that is presented here today, the States of th« 

ripS fhMrfo o<’"oetion for 

1™- f"’’' ■" ““‘“‘O'* pointe- These 

Geo'rgU 1^ Colorado, Delaware, Florida, 

Keva?a’nol m’ ^*'v’ Montana, Nebraska, 

So!. I ffortb Dakota, South 

Carolina, South Dakota, Texas Utah Vprm«„* wr! . . 
and Wyoming. ’ Virginia, 

-.5!!.! those Stites that have special 

classes m the larger cities, but have an inadequate priLam 
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of crippled children is the same as that given by the White' 
House Conference, namely, 1 in 3, or 83% percent of the 
total, this territory would then have a total of 60,000 crip- 
pled children who should receive the advantages of special 
education. Yet in the whole country only 11,590 crippled 
children are reported as receiving special education. This 
comparison is dra^n to show that even this group of States 
reported as having a good standard of special education does 
not in fact offer adequately the advantages to which these 
children lire entitled. 

(Mr. Howenstine then discussed problems of finance and 
teaching personnel as related to crippled children ; also the 
problems of thq mentally retarded crippled child, the socially 
maladjusted crippled child, and the mentally gifted crippled 
child.) 

The last part of this report deals with the objects of this 
conference and our suggestions and recommendations to this 
graj|L 

;^Bihe first object of this conference has been stated as 
follows: To clarify the means through which the United 
States Office of Education may.be of help to the cause of 
exceptional children. 

The conference prospectus defines exceptional children as 
the physically handicapped, mentally gifted, the mentally 
retarded, and the socially maladjusted. 

In this field of education the United States Office of Edu- 
cation is unquestionably the proper governmental agency 
with which voluAtary organizations should deal. The Office 
of Education could be of very great assistance to the volun- 
tary agencies dealing with crippled children by sponsoripg : 
‘(a) A universal census of crippled 'children. 

This might be managed most efficiently in con- 
junction \vith a national census which may be con- 
templated in the near future by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In this connection we might note that 
some States have recently made surveys to determine 
the number of* crippled children, the educational 
facilities available, and those needing these^facili- 
ties. However, the majqrity of our States have no 
such records availiffile. 
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(b) A State plan for the education of the crippled. 

It is doubtful whether a single standard plan 
could be«adopted due to the lack of uniform legis- 
lation dealing with the education of the crippled 
child in the .respective States. A general plan, how- 
ever, might be devised which would stimulate State 
legislation providing for proper educational op- 
portunities for the crippled child. 

(c) The enactment of such legislation as might be nec- 
e^ry to permit the United States Office of Educa- 
tion to administer a Federal subsidy to the States in 
an amount per child over and above the normal cost 
of education, up to such maximum amount as the 
Office of Education may determine. 

This plan would not be contrary to the govern- 
ment’s attitude in certain other phases of the edu- 
cational field. Many States would be stimulated to 
appropriate sufficient money to pay the normal cost 
of educating the child, if the Federal Government 
would pay the ^cess amount incurred for the 
crippled child in a special program. 

2. The second object of this conference is: To further the * • 

possibilities of ^utual helpfulness among the representatives 
of various groups. 

Voluntary or^nizations dealing with all four groups of- 
exceptional children have common problems in many phases 
of their activity. The United States Office of Education is 
correct in assuming that there is not now in existence ^real 
coordinating force in this field. Yet coordination^wuld . • 
undoubtedly be of great value. Pioneering steps aie being 
taken by many groups in many sections. These program.s 
and their results should be available for all coordinating ** 
agencies. It would seem, therefore, that a larger budget for 
publicity in the United States Office of Education would bi* 

• most helpful in this plan of mutual helpfulness. 

8. The third object of this conference is : To work toward 
a better coordinated program in the interests of all excep- 
tional children. 

So far in this report little or no mention has been made 
of the part which the boards of education in the public - 
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scHmIs must play in this coordinated program. Oppor- 
tunity schools for the mentally retarded, special classes for 
the blind, special classes for the hard of hearing or deaf 
special schools for crippled children, and special classes for 
men^ly gifted children may be found in many of the best 
pubhc^chool systems of this country today. There are also 
m many States legislation, rules, and regulations providing 
that these facilities may be made available for the various 
groups of exceptional children. However, there is no au- 
thoijtative force aligned from the agericies so listed to see 
^at these fadlities actually serve exceptional children. 
With the exception of the larger metropolitan areas educa- 
tional opportunities for exceptional children may be said to 
be definitely limited. It would seem feasible, then, to sug- 
^t extending the facilities of the present service of the 
Office of Education for, exceptional children. This service 
could, through the machinery available in the public-schtol 
system of this Nation, arouse a greater interest on the part 
of school authorities to the end that the children^f their 
communities be given the educational 'advantages to which 
they are entitled. It could sponsor proper legislation and 
^equate rules and regulations so that recognized standards 
for the education of the exceptional child might be made 
. possible in all of the States of the Union. 

Dr. Anderson brought out the necessity of having some 
central group act as a clearing house. When we get to the 
point of considering the mechanics of such a thing, we imme- 
diately meet jealousies— chips, if you please. We have the 
question of financing such a central group which may serve 
as a clearing house^ It seems to me that the Office of Edu- 
cation might serve as a clearing house in a very fine way. I 
think it would be utterly hopeless for this group to attempt 
to set up any independent body which might.do this job, but 
I do hope that as a result of this and any future confer- 
ences the United States Office of Education may increas- 
ingly serve in that cap^ity and supply us with the coordi- 
nating atmosphere which will bring our prc^ams more 
closely together, that we may each of us give to the other 

our support of his effort and in return receive his supportil 
of our effort. rr ^ 
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3. JoeiTHiNE B. TufBDULKE, Supcriniendeni, The Volta Bureau, 

Wa»hinffton,yD. C, 

For more than lo6 years, society has recognized certain 
groups of children with special needs and has attempted to 
make some sort of provision for them. The idea, however, 
that such children have a right to special attention and 
should as a matter of simple fair play be granted opportuni- 
ties equal to those of the average child has doubtless been ‘ 
born within the memory- of the youngest of us here today. 
When the United States Office of Education created, for all 
children who differ from their fellows in any way that may 
deny them e^ual opportunity, a service for exceptional chil- 
dren, it created a “ department of justice.” 

Those of us who devote our lives to improving conditions 
for children who are deaf, or defective in speech, or blind, 
or crippled, tend to forget the children who have bad hearts 
or lungs, pr^imited mentalities, or unaccountable disposi- 
tions — and especially the children with minds bom for lead- 
ership and dominance, who will some day lead America in 
the wrong direction unless we train them to lead her in the 
right. These specialists here in the Office of Education, and 
a few far-sighted individuals in the classified groups, have 
made various efforts within the last few years to bring us 
alTto a greater consciousness of one ano^er’s Jniportance, 
and to the iml>ortance of team work for special edu<!Stion as 
a whole. In response to their call, we have come together in 
conferences, we have done a bit of semiunited committee 
work, we have even established two organizations whose 
avowed purpose, is to coordinate our efforts and substitute . 
unity for duplication. Evidently we are ready and willing 
to be cooperative — but have we learned how ? I think not. 

What happens when delegates from our various _groups 
atte^ a joint conference? Why, it divides into sections, 
and ff you go to the section in which you epe most interested, 
you will find there all the people you expect to see. They 
all speak your language, and-you all talk over the same old 
problems, and express the same old ideas as to what pughb 
to be done about them, and. maybe pass .a few resolutions, 
and go home again. And have you learned anything that 
^lls you how you can help all those nice people who are off 
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in all the other sections speaking their own languages, or 
how they can help you ? I think not. 

Perhaps it was for some such reason as this that so few of 
us were invited here today. We must of necessity pav 
attention to one auother's vocabularies, and I hope very 
warmly that before we go homel^ain we shall have reached 
a suflBcient degree of undersUnding to enable us to map out 
a program that will bring results, not just more words. Of 
one thing I feel certain, not one of us thinks there should 
be any more organizations. Of another thing I feel almost 
equally certain, every one of us thinks there are too manv 
organizations already. How then can we use what we have 
in such a way as to hasten the time when all workers for . 
exceptional children will see the whole elephant, not just 
his trunk or his tail ? 

I frankly confess that my ignorance on this subject is 
boundless. The suggestions I am about to oflter are not 
based on any knowledge of what may have been done any- 
where. Perhaps they have been offered, perhaps tried and 
proved worthless. They have to do entirely with work in 
local communities, and perhaps I should be assured at once 
that it is not the province of this national conference to 
consider local efforts. At any rate, here are the suggestions 
for such tonsideration as you may wish to give them. 

Cpuld this conference be influential in establishing, in 
posmbly three representative cities of the United States, 
definite efforts to coordinate all of the local educational work 
for exceptioi^al children? I think it might be possible to 
get such efforts started in response to a request from the 
United States Office of Education. They might be regarded 
as expei^ents, or bits of research. Thene should be ^ual 
recognition for all groups of exceptional children, and an 
understanding that all attempts to secure at least minimum 
provisions for each group would be given united support. 

It would be necessary, of course, to have committee repre- 
sentation for each special type, and real understanding 
among the members of one another’s needs would nec^arily 
come slowly, but a beginning might be made at a point 
upon which there is little doubt that all would agree— the 
necessity for annual physical examinations, worthy of the 
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name, for all children. This audience need not be told how 
farcical are many of the so-called ” physical examinations ” 
given in the average school today. To use my own 6eld as • 
an illustration, there are seldom, if ever, facilities for dis- 
covering incipient deafness in the school clinics — and in the 
whole country there are probably less than a dozen otological 
clinics for children, ([^rtainly all can agree on a program 
for better physical examinations, the ultimate aim of which 
should be to lessen the number of cases in need of special 
education. 

Agreement might also be expected on the point that there 
should be' adequate educational facilities for each special 
group. Costs, of course, vary widely with the nature of 
exceptional needs, but it would doubtless be conceded that 
minimum requirements for each group should be determined 
by the workers in that groups not by the uniirformed. Each 
group should also make clear the special type or types of 
handling ne^ed in this field. For instance, the workers in 
our particular field would want recognition of the fapt that 
education in segregated classes usually is desirable for the 
deaf and usu^y is not desirable for the hard of hearing, * 
but that there are exceptions to both rules, and that there 
are really three subdivisions, not two, to be considered — the 
de§f , the slightly hard of hearing, and the severely hard of 
hearing, with a different sort of school environment rec- 
ommended for each. Our workers would wish also to stress • 
the point, often entirely Overlooked, that the hard of hearing 
are one of the largest groups in need of special attention. 

Not fewer than 342,000 need lip-reading instruction as well 
.atNmedieal care, and thousands more should at least have 
medical treatm^t. 

Undoubtedly dis cussi on of many problems will arise: 
Whether, for instanCeTall the children needing special edu- 
cation should be cared for in a single specially equipped 
building or in regular school buildings in different parts of 
the city; whether some training for specialties other than 
their own should be demanded of teachers; whether unusu- 
ally high standards of teacher training should be required 
throughout the special education department ; and numerous 
other problems. 

■ # 
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am not sufficiently well informed to take up further de- 
tails necessary for bringing the speoRl educationists to an 
understanding of one another’s interests. I am confident^ 
however, that common ground can be found and some under- 
ending can be secured, and that sympathy will follow. 
United efforts to bring before the public the^ necessity for a 
complete program of special education, with special stress 
upon early detection of handicaps, upon correctipn when 
possible, upon special preparation for social adjustment and 
vocational adaptation, are almost sure to result in teamwork 
and the desire for more teamwork. If £here are joint meet- 
, mgs of the w;orkers in the several fields, avoidance of any 
tendency to divide into sections ought to nAke for still more' 
emphasis upon the interests of the group as a whole 
m»t I am trying to bring out is that if such a program as 
this can be made to succeed locally, the points upon Vhich its 
access IS based can probably be. adapted for use nationally 
Unless and until some such success is demonstrated, I con- 
f^ that I feel somewhat pessimistic about an jnteechange 
of ^istance among our national organizations, even Wth 
the help and guidance of the Office of Educatioftn l^orfc for 
special classy has long ceased to be regarded as charity 
but .cooperative effort among its various groups is still like 
charity in one particular— it should begin at home. 

4. Lawbon G. Lowbet, formerly Director, Instituto for Child oJUtnce 

Ifeio YorkfN^. 


As I hafe listened to tl^discussiona today I have found 
m^lf more and more in%e situation of being a little an- 
paUed at being called upon to contribute. My point is that 
I happen to be interested in children rather than in speeiac 
defect, they may have, and almost everything that has been 
■'emd so far has to do with children who are handicapped 
physically or mentally or in some other way, 

I am ifiuch Concerned about the superior childieh and what 
IS happening td them. ' Epr example, there teoently turned 
up m one small clinicvto Which I go a youngster, 6 yearft 8 
months of age, doing very good work in the secoVid grade 
with a mental age o£ 12 years 11. months and an'i. O of 
^ort 200. I think you have heard about his kind before 
What do you do with a chap like that? He says that the 
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reason he doesn t like the second grade is bec&use they won’t 
give him mathematics.. He is given word teste and he uses 
words like “ luminosity” and “economics” and “encyclope- 
dia which at 7 or a little under 7 I think is doing pretty 
well. I should hate to this entire group if they can all 
define “ lumindsity.” 

This is a sample of one tyjje of p’roblem that it seems to 
mfe education is far from meeting properly. The second 
type of problem that I think it is far from meeting properly 
is the group of children who- are above the level of the 
. feeble-minded, but who are below the level of the average, 
child and therefore cannot make progress within the school 
system at the proper rate. These are children who are quite 
unlikely to profit by anXt^^, of formal education beyond 
the age of 14, who are perhaps required by our compulsory- 
education laws to stay in school until they are 16 or 17, who 
are motor or manual types, but who are not in most school 
systems given manual work until they reach the seventh 
grade, which they are not likely to reach. For these a seri- 
ous problem in their own inner adjustment is being con- 
stantly created by the types of competition to which they 
are exposed and the types of failures they undergo. 

"W^at about the mental health of the tethers f What is 
the influence of the mental health of the teacher upon the 
mental health of her children ? Upon the behaviw bf those 
children 2 Upoiftheir learning capacity f I am not talking 
about the teacher’s ability to teach ateng certain lines. We 
must'^cognize, it seems to me, that in the intensity of the 
interest of many different groups in attempting to make 
certain that the teacher is equipped to do all of the different 
things she is called upon to do, we forget the teacher her- 
self. We have a problem there that strikes me as a»very 
real one. 

Take this group. What has this group said? You have 
asked tl^at the teacher have more training along the lines of 
special class education, more of an idea of tHe social back- 
ground of children with reference to their behavior adjust- 
ment. She ought to know more alyut teaching speech. She 

ought to^ow more a^ut teaching lip-reading, and she 
ought tO|'know more about dealing wi^h sight-saving. You 
have brought out points that in many school'sy^e^ she does 
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the actual first rough testing of vision. I might add that in 
others she learns how to detect sore throat, as well as other 
symptoms of physical maladjustment. 

My suggestion would be that the OflSce of Education, uti- 
lizing its facilities, has an opportunity to bring together the 
best that may be had in the thinking and the writings of 
many different groups, and out of those in various ways to 
furi-her the acquaintanceship of these individual groups. 
I agree with-you about enthusiastic jealou^Vbut jit the same 
time I mtiintain that there should be also some — ^not too 
jealous — cooperation. 

What, if anything; are we doing in teacher-training insti- 
tutions, or elsewhere, to help the teacher to a better under- 
standing of human beings and of herself and her relation- 
ship to other human beingsl Dr. Anderson’s comments are 
the basis on which I offer this suggestion, and it strikes me 
as the most important aspect of the whole thing. As a 
practical suggestion 1 should say that one of the greatest 
needs is a trainingi^yllabus for teachers on mental hygiene, 
or on human behavior and social adjustment. That is one 
of the Wg needs of the moment. There isn’t one in exist- 
ence. There are more and more teacher-training institu- 
tions that want to do something almut it. People like Dr. 
Blanton and several others have done a good deal of work in 
that direction, but it hasn’t reached the point of being suffi- 
ciently crystallized, so that it w" useful for other people 

Everybody who has spoken in the group has seemed to me 
to present a very strong and very important mental hygiene 
point of view without ever mentioning the term, on without 
apparently (I shall not say this is really so) quite having 
expressed to himself these factors of human relationships^ 
social relationships, and the inner complexities. This last 
was certainly not clearly stated— the inner cmnplexities of 
the psychological and personality reactions of the individual 
who is different, whether he be superior or inferior, or 
whether or hot he be handicapped in one or another way. 
Perhaps i^ we once got our Special interests down to the 
point whri% ^ have a certain center of emphasis thatrep- 
reseriVs all of us, then with our Sj^kl" interests we might 
get much further along in our cooperative relationship^ 
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HOW CAN THE OFFICE O? EDUCATION AND BEPRE8EINT- 
ATIVBS IN THE FIELD WORK TOGETHER TOWARD A 
BETTER COORDINATED PROGRAM FOR ALL GROUPS OF 
E^[CEPTIONAL CHILDREN? 

I. Mbs. Katuexine M. Cook. Chief, Divi»im of Special Problems, 
V. 8. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

It seems to me significant that practically everyone who 
spoke yesterday considered the desirability of devising plans 
for cooperation and coordination among the different groups 
interested, and many suggested m^ns of attaining that 
end. The statemente seemed to me expressions of a need that 
we are all feeling, namely, the desirability of coordinating 
our work on common problems, as well as bn specific ones of 
the interested groups, when possible, for the interest of all 
exceptional groups rather than for the interest of only one. 

Much has been said about the necessity of improving ai- 
titudes — attitudes of the parents toward the classes for ex- 
ceptional children; of superintendents and supervisors; and 
of normal pupils toward the children in the speci’al classes. 
So I believe possibly it may be worth while for us to try to 
gather up some of the suggestions that you made yesterday 
as to ways of improving these attitudes, as well as the atti- 
tudes of organizations toward one another, in or<Jer that we 
too may improve our attitudes through a better understand- 
ing, first of the needs of the children in groups other than the 
specific one with which we are connected or , primarily con- 
cerned, and, second, of what all organizations are doing each 
for its specific group. Surely such understanding will lead 
not only toward more tolerant attitudes but perhaps even- 
tually toward the feeling that each individual group can 
promote, if not as a major, at least as an incidental purpose, 
the welfare, and especi^y the services, of the other groups. 

I think such cooperation was suggested to me in part by 
a conversation I had the other night at the meeting of one 
of the committees preparing the program of the Inter- 
national Society for Crippled Children, which is to meet 
here next spring. The executive secretary of a State society 
' ^ for crippled children made some inquiries about the purposes 
of this conference. She said she had heard about it and 
• wanted to know what it was all about. I told her that it 
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was called in the interest of coordination of effort among 
different groups, and shp immediately said, “ That is splen- 
did. In my own work I have wondered why I couldn’t, as 
I went about working with crippled children, also help 
others working in the interest of partially seeing or deaf 
children, because so many of the things that I am doing are 
equally needed by the other groups. Sometimes I could 
* save the time of somebody else belonging to another group, 
if only there were an organization in my State cooperating 
with me but directly interested in the other group,” 

Miss Timberlake likewise pointed out yesterday that there 
are many problems common to all or several groups, and 
suggested as a possibility that each organization might con- 
sider.as one of its incidental purposes the welfare of groups 
other than the specific one in which it is immediately inter- 
ested. 

Much was said yesterday also about this Office as a clear- 
ing house of iifformation. We do act ^ a clearing house 
of information among educational systems and organiza- 
tions, but our activities are not as effectively done as they* 
could be if your organizations used us more and informed 
us more fully of your purposes and achievements, and if you 
asked us questions on which you seek information. 

Now that Mr. Howenstine is here I think I can say that 
he himself suggested to me a few days ago that before he 
perfected a plan on which he is working— I think it is for 
legislation— he intended to send it iitlo the Office of Educa- 
tion for review, for our information, but particularly in 
order to find out if it iif^^y way crossed the’ purposes of 
other organizations in working for their groups, or' if it 
was something that would perhaps apply to groups Hither 
than the particular one in which he is interested. Am I 
quoting you correctly, Mr. Howenstine? 

(Mr. Howenstine. That is right.) ^ 

There, it seems t(^ me, is one possible place, namely, in the 
field of proposed legislation, for mutual cooperation. Cer- 
tainly there must be other ways in which one organization 
can work in the interest' of dther groups, perhaps of all 
groupa . ' 

It has oeen suggested here a number of times that the 
Office of Education should help more than it has been help- 
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ing on important research problems. I wag; interested be- 
cause so many of the problems suggested we ourselves have 
in mind: The matter of State legislation for exceptional 
groups, for example, methods and amount of State support 
for handicapped children, and others. These have been con- 
cerning us for some time, but we have not jet found a way 
for making these extensive studies. The same is true of 
census enumerations that Dr. Berry emphasized as being so 
essential. The first thing we need to know is how many 
children there are in each of these separate groups. With 
your interest and cooperation, I think we shall start out with 
renewed enthusiasm perhaps, to see what can be done about 
some problems which you have 


I was interested in what Dr. Doll said about the desir- 
ability of each group’s being as enthusiastic as possible about 
its own work, a thing which does not seem to me to interfere 
in any way with one’s being enthusiastic about the work of 
other groups. I have always felt that the specific expe- 
rience I have had with one group of underprivileged chil- 
dren has helped me tremendously to be enthusiastic about 
and to understand others. I think that is true with all of 
us, and I am sure that we all feel that we do not want to 
lose one bit of the enthusiasm which we have for work with 
our own group. 

All of tliis leads me to the problem concerned with definite 
means of cooperation and coordination. A number of sug- 
gestions were made yesterday about the desirability of con- 
ferences— national conferences, regional conferences, con- 
ferences in connection with other meetings and organiza- 
tions. I am wondering if I may suggest' for your discus- 
sion this problem : Do inferences of the kind that we are 
having here help in promoting better understanding and 
more cooperation among organizations interested in excep- 
tional groups? I am suggesting that for discussion, I-^iope 
immediately, Madam Chairman, instead of later, if possible. 
If you believe they do help in other directions, will you let 
us know several things ? 

Are these conferences, if helpful at all, helpful enough to 
justify your organizations in shouldering the expense, if it 
should be necessary, of future conferences? This time the 
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1 

Office of Education was in a position to finance a confer- 
ence. We did not Tmow whether it would be of value to you 
or not. We felt sure it would be of value to us. But we 
are not sui^ that we will always be in a position to finance 
other meetings. If we should not be able to do so, are thev 
sufficiently worth while to warrant the organizations (xm- 
cemed in financing them? That is one question on which 
we should like to have further light. 

The other question is— If the effort is worth while and we 
continue the conferences, what organizations should be rep- 
resented and who are the individuals who should represent 
those organizations? The latter 'happens to be a problem 
Mr. Howenstine brought up to me the other day. He said, 
“Am I the right person to attend the conference? I think 
you perhaps invited the wrong person from our g*oup.” 
I said, “Well, perhaps we did.”- [Laughter.] But I am 
very glad you are here, Mr. Howenstine. If we made mis- 
takes along this line, we should like to know what you think 
they were, and we shohld like to have some guidance for*the 
future. This particular question follows, as I tried to point 
out, the other one, namely: Are the conferences at all worth 
continuing? I should like to have those questions discussed. 

2. Louibb Straohak, Director, Child Health Education, National 
Tuberculosis Association, New York, N. Y. 

The development of open-air schools and classrooms has 
long bew identified with the anti-tuberculbsis movement 
and was » natural outgrowth of the sanatorium treatment 
for tuberculosis. The -National Tuberculosis Association 
through its affiliated State and local associations in this coun- 
try was a pioneer in the promotion and establishment of this 
type of special class for delicate or undernourished children 
who in the early days were looked upon as being “ pre-tuber- 
culous.” 

As knowledge of tuberculosis has increased, however, 
along with a better uMerstanding of the health needs of 
^ children, the n^d foAopen-air schools and classes is rap- 
idly decreasing and the V^^tional Tuberculd^ Association 
has ceased to advocate their establishment Delicate children 
still are in need of protective care, of course, but this can be 
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done in their regular classes, without separation from their 
fellows. 

In 1931, at the National Conference on College Hygiene 
held at Syracuse University, the following vecommendation . 
was made, which ^ms to me pertinent to this present 
discussion : * 

Instruction In community health problems should s^k to develop 
within the Individual an appreciation of the health ne^s of his own 
commm fl ty. He should be shown the nature, organization, and re- 
sponsibilities of oflBcial and ^voluntary health agencies, the results 
which such agencies have accomplished and the way in which such 
results may be measured. 

This instruction can readily be made to include instruction 
in the special problems concerned with the education of 
exceptional children. 

Would it not be possible for us to develop in our teacher- 
training institutions not only an orientation course, if we 
may call it that, to make teachers in training avsvre of these 
special problems, but also in our general/ colleges and uni- 
versities a similar course for all students regardless of 
whether they are going to be teachers on»not? 'fhey are 
going to be, we hope, leaders in their communities after 
their college careers are finished. Therefore, they ought 
» to be made av^are that there are problems concerned with 
children- who are physically or mentally handicapped or 
socially maladjusted, 'fhe average college graduate may 
not be technically interested in any one of these things, but 
he ought to be aware that such things exist, and that there 
are organizations such as these represented here, doing 
special work along these lines. 

In regard to the suggestion that the Uriked Stffles Office 
of Education act as the clearing house for ’problems con- 
cerned with the field of exceptional children, I am heartily 
in favor of it. Everyone should know of the services avail- 
able from the Office, and that, for the price of a post card, 
he can be put in direct communication with the organization 
that can help ini a given situation. 

I think it is perfectly amazing to find, as I do in traveling 
about the country, how many people are utterly ignorant 
of existing organizations and of the work that is being done 
in special lines. I think we can all help each other a great 
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deal in twcK ways. Each of us ought to be familiar with 
the aims, objectives, and programs of one another!s organiza- 
,tions, so that we will know how ekch organization functions, 
and be able to give intelligent direction and advice to the 
people whom we meet in our own work who are interested 
in other types of service. 

On the question of research and guidance, I think perhaps 
you may be interested in a recent study that has been made 
by one of our staff members on rehabilitation of the tubercu- 
lous. As you know, our great problem in tuberculosis is 
with the adolescent group. 'Tuberculosis is still the leading 
cause of death in that group, and we find many young people 
in their “ teens ”, between 15 and 20, in our tuberculous hos- 
pitals. In this investigation the background and training 
of patients in the tuberculosis hospitals over the country were 
studied and also meth^s for meeting their needs and of re- 
habilitating them along the line in which they could best ' 
function upon leaving the institution. That report has been 
summarized and published, yet probably none of you know 
about it. If it had not been for .this meeting it would never 
have occurred to me that the report might be useful to agen- 
cies outside the tuberculosis field. As a result of that re- 
port a number of tuberculosis sanatoria have already initi- 
ated pro^ams of constructive help in the rehabilitation of 
thejr patients. 

Mrs. Hathaway has suggested that a bulletin be prepared 
by the Office of Education for general circulation, giving 
simply and clearly the high points of programs being car- 
ried, on by the various agencies in the field of special educa- 
tion, and what service is available. I think this is an excel- 
lent idea. We can reach a certain percentage of our general 
population .through our college orientation courses and 
through our teacher-training institutions, but we still have 
the rank and file of the general population -that will never 
be reached in that way. A bulletin along the lines suggested 
would be very useful in this field. 

I think we ought not to lose any opportunity to make tha 
general public <mare of what is going on in all these Hnee of 
health and social service. In conferences of this type we are 
so likely to forget that 70 or 80 percent of the country’s ' 
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population will never know anything about this unless we 
. interpret it in simple terms to them. We appreciate that we 
have much to learn ourselves; still we ought also to remem- 
ber that the work we are doing we want understood in the- 
“ highways and byways ”, and unless we make our knowledge 
available in the simplest terms, we are not going to get as 
far as we should. 

3. Virgil E, DioSson, AMsi^tan^ Supcrintendejit of School, Berkeley, 

Calif. 

As Dr? Lowrey suggested a moment ago, such a confer- 
ence as this helps us to coordinate our thinking, helps us to 
use a common language, and helps us to educate one another. 
Each of us goes from this conference back to his own field 
of work with more of strength because of the collective 
thinking here. The philosophy and purposes of special edu- 
cation in all of its branches are made a little clearer to each 
of us working in his own field. Each division herfe deals 
with children who have handicaps but who are living in a 
society composed mainly of those supposedly without handi- 
caps. Most of the children with whom we are dealing are 
unable to adjust themselves to make a living without help 
in that society. Should it be our purpose to try to make 
these pupils with handicaps able to compete on equal terms 
with those who are not handicapped ? Working with the ‘ 
Office of Education we should attempt to come to 'some 
agreement in defining our philosophy and our objectives. 

This conference has helped us to be more conscious that 
we are dealing with the whole child and with these handi- 
capped children in relation to <M children. The child is 
' more than eyes or ears or speech or mehtal or social behavior. 
He is a combination of all of these and more. He will be 
either a member of society at large or a member of a more 
. <;lo8ely supervised, institutional group. 

Our coining together in this conference should help each 
group to orient itself as a part of this large ^ special fam- 
ily.” An “ only child ” is sometimes jealous when a new 
b^y is bom. * Soihe of our organizations have at times been 
jealous when a new baby ” comes into the. field that tdces 
a lion’s share of, the attention. Our sitting around this 
table in cooperative conference should make us more con- 
\ 
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Bcious of the fact^ that we are all members of the same large 
family. 

In our cooperative discussion here we have been informed 
that certain peculiar skills and methods are necessary in 
order to educate certain special children. Repeatedly, how- 
ever, someone has called our attention to the fact that, after 
all, the proper education emphasized for the special children 
is just as proper in the education of all children. Undoubt- 
edly there are specific skills and specific methods that are 
necessary for a few of the types of handicapped children. 

The specialists in each division must help to determine what 
these are. On the other hand. Dr, Doll has well emphasized ‘ 
that although a child may be handicapped in* one or iribre 
ways, there are usually many characteristics in each child 
that approach the^nonnal, and that, therefore, in most re- 
spects the handicapped child should be dealt with informal 
fashion. Can we as speciali^s in each field set up such 
standards that will enable us to determine just when a child - 
becomes a ca» for special treatment, special education, or 
segregation? If the child is segregated can we determine 
when it is best for him to be'retumed to take his place with 
' other normal children ? ^ 

These two types it s^ms to me are^iiltinct with reference 
to treatment. In one case we are endeavoring to restore the 
child to life in society. On the other hand, we are attempt- 
ing to give institutional care apd ^idance, realizing that the 
child should never be expected to live^without such supervi- 
sion. Working with and through the Office of Education 
we should be able to make a clearer distinction in identifying 
'theto two groups and come to a more common understanding 
about what t3^pe of education it is best to offer to each. We 
can help by pooling the results of our research and experi- 
ments to assist that larg^ mass of teachers and school ad- 
ministrators who will continue to educate and to help in the 
adjustment of the vast majority of exceptional children. 
A^r all, only a small percentage of the exceptional children - 
of any of our groups cdme to the attention of specialists at 
the present time. The very handicaps of children often do 
things to the personality of the child, to the personalities of 
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other children^ and to the personality of the teacher. In 
turn the personality of the teacher may do things to the chil- 
dren* We should be able to help teachers to recognize how 
handicaps are likely to affect the personality and behavior of 
the child. We should help her to be able to recognize a few 
of the symptoms of trouble and how to give the help 'that 
will mean most. We should also be able to point out that 
teachers themselves may have personality handicaps which 
must be removed by them or else their contact with the chil- 
dren becomes in itself an educational and social problem. 

By cooperation with the Office of Education we should be 
able to help the general public to be conscious of the costs of 
special education. Sometimes we talk as though the only 
thing the public has to do is to educate that particular cfass 
of defectives with which we are concerned in order to remove 
a large percentage of social ills and community ' troubles. 
Let me speak for the superintendent of schools, who has fre- 
quently come in for his share of criticism for his unwilling- 
ness or his' ignorance. We all know that it costs to give 
special education to exceptional children. As was suggested 
by Mrs. Roosevelt yesterday, it probably costs more if we faU 
to give it. This is a thought which we must consistently get 
before the general public. We may criticize the superintend- 
ent of schools who fails to give us what we think we need. 
After all, we must remember that he keeps his finger on the 
pulse of the community or else he will cease to be the super- 
intendent. Now the pulse of a community is frequently . 
closely related to t^ flow of money. The superintendent 
often does want to do much for special education that he 
cannot do because he does not control that flow of money. 
We as specialists need to cooperate with the su^rintendent. 
Can we with hiih sell our product to thq^ people? It is often 
Aisier to sell it to him than it is to the people. If we convince 
him he wijil help get the ihatter before the public. The peo- 
ple are the ones who buy. They must be convinced before ' 
they will continue to pay the costs. Whether they pay the 
costs of failure to educate or whether they pay the costs to 
help us to educate depends-upon ourTinit^ sW|l in getting 
them to understand vihich coats are hetter for them to pay. 

I indulge in a few figures of speech to illustrate how 
I believe our groups and the Office ci Education can coo^ 
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erate for the betterment of all. First, the Office of Educa- 
tion can be the church bell.” *At stated times the church 
bell rings to call together all the special classes of sinners 
and those who are not, if any, for the common good of their 
souls. 

Second, the Office of Education can be the “ post office ^ 
to bring in and to send out messages. We may help by 
sending in ; the Office of Education may help by sending out. 

' Third, the. Office of Education can be the “ gavel ” — ^not a 
knocker — to call us to order and to give each an opportunity 
to say what he has to say and possibly make him quit when 
he is through; 

Fourth, the Office of Education can be “the editor-in- 
chief ” with a pair of scissors and paste and with plenty of 
editorial privilege and poetic license. 

Fifth, the Office of Education can be the “ city manager ”, 
a highly respected officer with tremendous power. The 
Office of Education does have tremendous power. When 
the Office of Education writes to us in our respegtfve com- 
munities presenting data or requests, it gives us power with 
our local constituents when we present such a communica- 
tion. The Office bf Education is like the city manager, one 
who is appointed to help us as neighbors to live together 
more peacefully and more effectively. Each may have his 
'own home for his loyal support and each may beautify his 
own home in accordance with his own tastes. He may even 
plant flowers in his own yard. His loyalty to his own home 
does not or should not interfere with his loyalty to the 
community. It does not authorize him to throw rocks at 
his neighbors or pull up their shrubbery. At the very time 
that each of us attempts to live more effectively in his own 
home, each also delegates to the “ city manager ” the respon- 
sibility to help all of us make more effective use of the “city 
commons.” 

4. Oboboe S. SiVAXNSON, Director,' Division of Oommunitv Clinics, 
NatUmol Committee for Mental Hygiene, Hew York, N. Y. 

The question that we are concerned with in my presenta- 
tion is: How can the National Conunittee for Mental Hy- 
giene and the Office of Education imite their efforts in order 
to improve their services? While the Office of Education 
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functions under Federal funds and has certain peculiarities 
for that reason, I believe that its similarities to the private 
national agencies are so much greater that it may be con- 
sidered along with them. The characteristics of national 
agencies and their origin-are determined by traditional pat- 
terns and represent a historical stage in the development of 
loc,al service agencies. To understand a national agency 
requires, therefore, that some attention be paid to funda- 
mentals of community function. 

Why do communities exist ? Why have they developed 
from place to place parallel services? In general, the func- 
' tions of a community — its protective function, health, wel- 
fare, education, recreation, etc. — represent an instrument of 
our culture and civilization deisigned to meet the indivfdiial '■ 
requirements that culture and civilization have put beyond 
the capacity of the individual or his family, and yet require 
him to l\ave. The public school is probably the best exam- 
ple of this, although the earlier community functions have 
arisen not so much from individual needs as from points of 
irritation in the community— disease, dependency, crime. 
The first responses of the community to these irritations and 
needs are very limited and specifically related to the prob- 
lem. The orphaned child is housed ; the threatened man is 
protected ; the illiterate child is taught to read. These func- 
tions tend not to touch one another at first, but those in whom 
the responsibilities are vested are not satisfied with the nqn- 
critical, superficial response. They insist on analyzing their 
subjects and in seeking more refined methods of meeting the 
need. They tend to look for the n^ before it has become 
acute and irritating. They, come to a preventive program. 

ln.iftSfi9nding in this way, these community services tend 
to meet ^ Some of them merge easily; for example, the phy- 
sician and the surgeon used to be separated. Now they are 
closely coordinated. Others come into conflict. For exam- 
ple, a short time ago, I was informed of a conflict lietween 
the educational and the niental health authorities of the 
SUte as to which should be responsible for child guidance 
clinics. These conflicts sre inevitable, are sometimes expen- 
sive, are usually irritating, but seen from another angle 

are encouraging, in that they prove thiit a gap is being 
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closed between two formerly separate agencies. This is im- ^ 
portant because se often these agencies find that thcur great- 
est concern is -with the same individuals in the coi^vmity. 
These individuals are integrated human beings, not at <me 
time persons in need of fo<>d, and at another time in ileed 
of education, and at another time in need of medicine, but 
continuously personalities that are giving rise to problems 
diversely expressed. It is a violation of this fundamental 
unity of the individual to have communities functioning in- 
dependently on parts of him. We come, con^u^tly, to a 
principle of integration of community functions as an ideal. 

The expansiSh and merging of service fields through local 
leadership here and there brings about a demand for the sort 
of service that a national agency can give. A national 
agency can actually advance its field only as local develoji- 
ment proceeds in a healthy manRer. It is rather striking 
that the development of national leadership in the field of 
'education has been so disproportionately small and tardy, 
considering the immense amounts of mqney expended for 
. education. On the other hand, we have here an expression 
' of the fact that only recently have certain types of education, 
or lack of education, been seen to be a public nyisance, 
whereas crime, dependency, aftd mental disease intrude 
themselves without delay. The basic technique of the 
national agency has been to facilitate exchanges of expe- 
rience within its field, and to introduce pertinent experience 
from some other fields. In this latter activity, it has been 
especially' well situated to enhance the integration of com- 
munity services. The national agency, because it is deter- 
mined by local needs, must effect an integration of its func- 
tion with other national agencies. It must do this as a de- 
signed effort to coordinate, and more easily, it must do it 
because the expansion of its field forces it to overlap the 
fields of others. The history of the National Social Work 
Council is an excellent example of thm : 

For 6 years a aainber of leaders in national social work agencies 
bare been meetlnx,iosetber from month to month to talk ovei* tbelr 
commdn problems. They have come to understand one another, to 
know each other better, and to mjoy working together. At first the 
gioiv bad no constitution no ofllcers, no treasury. Later it was 
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realized that fall*tlme leadership was needed becaase so many im- 
portant matters were coming ni^ whltOi needed to be followed throagh. 
and no one had the time necessary to do the work required. So the 
group formally organized and the name finally chosen was the 
National Social Work ConnclL 

It$ purpose (as stated In the constitution) : To help national social 
work agencies, groups of such agencies, and formal organizations of 
-such agencies representing social Interests more readily to. ^ezchan^ 
information, to p^elde for regular conference between leaders, to 
provide, through i» committees, for the Investigation and study of 
eommoD problems. '* 

The formal organization of this councils consequently^ 
grew out of an already expressed activity. There has been % 
no national council to carry the sam^ coordination in the 
field of education. , 

It seems to me that our meeting here this time repre- 
sents an activity correspo: ding to that which precede^ the 
development of the National Social Work Council. In this 
instance, as in the other, it deals with specific limited phases 
of the field. W e can at this time discuss general principles 
of coordination, and come to a better acquaintance with one 
another; but real coordination, the testing and elucidation of 
the principles, and a thorough acquaintance will come in 
the joint consideration of specific cases; for example, if we 
were today discussing the possibilities of coordination in 
the Minneapolis public schools of the work of tl)e visiting 
teacher, social worker, child st.udy department, and educa- . 
tional counselors, our general principles would be made very 
real- and- concrete. This meeting, as I see it, can study and 
define sonae of the things that we should get together oh. 

To bring it down to a bipartisan relationship for simgji^y, 
the Office of Education and the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene have certain joint interests: They are in- 
terested in tin conservation the superior child, the de- 
velopment of the defective child, the safeguarding of the 
normal child — compensating the handicapped, treating the 
maladjusted— an^ -in tl^e mental health of the teacher for 
her own sake. ^Hie field has touched practically every part 
qf ^ucation. The- two have ^worked togefH^on specific 
prdjwts, in a search for tl^e clarification of the ofcectives of 
the two' fields in various aspeicts of State educatfonal pro- 

^ ( 
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grflms fof mental defectives aiul local educational programs 
of special education. , ■ . 

The National Committee for Mental Hygiene has 'an ad- 
visory committee on mental deficiency and had, for a period, 
a temporary advisory committee on' mental hygiene in edu- 
cation. Mental hygiene in its more formal sense has been 
concerned with personal mental hygiene services in higher 
education, clinical services to children in public schools, and 
* teacher training and selection. Up to 1929,- there was a close 
relationship between those interested in child-guidahce clin- 
ics and the.National Committee for Visiting Teachers. With 
the discontinuance of the National Committee for Visiting 
Teachers, the National Committee foi^ Mental Hygiene was 
announced as one of the two legatees of this function. The' 
Office of Education and the National Committee for Mental 
' Hygiene have come together primarily during the past 5 
years. There is an occasional exchange of correspondence 
and experience. The National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene has appreciated and depended upon publications of 
.the OflSce of Education. The two have worked together on 
educational matters, where the franking opportunities and 
the mailing list of the Office have made possible the distri- 
bution of information which the wide consulting facilities 
-* of the national committee were able to enrich along certain 
lines. At the same time, the wide contacts of the Office of 


Education provide an invaluable mechanism for setmring 
information* from the country as a whole. Going even fur- 
ther, the position, of the Office of Education in calling re- 
gional or general copferences, such, for example, as the pres- 
ent conference, is a great asset and a thing that at times 
might be jointly conceived. 

At the present timp, the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene is making a survey of psychiatric clinical facilitie.'? 
for children throughout the country. In the Jarger com- 
munitif^, the schools refer 25 percent of the cases seen by 
these clinics ; where State services are more scattered this 
rises to 60 percent. In' 1928, the Children’s Bureau pub- 
,Jished a directory of ^ch clinics. For the present survev, 
this ^terial could be made available to the Office of Educa-' 
ti(Jn in forming an up;to-date list of facilities. *in general. 
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I OflBce of Education is able to bring to projects a long- 
I time plan, stability, and a wide range of contacts. The 
I ‘ private national agency is able to center on special projects, 
I to experiment at times in directions that mav be out of the 
I range of the public agency, and to sound out a prospective 
I course. The chief difficulty that I see in closer coordination 

I between the two fields is distance. ^Vhile there is rather free 

I interchange among the many national agencies centered in 
I New lork— particularly among those at the Rockefeller 
I Center, comprising chiefly the National HealtlrCouncil, and 
I Among those at the Russell Sage Building^ the exchange with 

I the Federal agencies has been difficult. On the one hand, 

I the distance prevents tne one from knowing as much about 

I the .other as is necessary, and, on the other, the delay of 

I several days in correspondence is often sufficient to prevent 

I the joint consideration of problems that may start as very 
I small matters but sometimes grow to large proportions with- 
I out the outside counsel that should be provided. It is no 
I slight consideration that I can step into the National Proba- 
I tion Association, National Tuberculosis Asspciatdon, Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health Nursing, American 
Child Health Association, knd so forth, Inside of 2 minutes. 
I think it' would be valuable to the advancement of our 
cooperation if the Office of Education could establish tf con- 
^t office in New York. Several State departments in New 
York State have Jound it valuable to establish a branch in 
that city. To have a small contact office at 50 West Fiftieth 
Street, would, on the one hand, be valuable to the "various 
^encies located there, in whose programs the Office of Edu- 
.. / cation certainly has a place, and I believe it would be helpful 
to j^e Office of Education to have an ‘agent in close prox- 
tmiij to these organizations to secure the consultation that 
they would be able to give. In addition the facilities of 
^ Rational health Library and biblio^aphic service, 
^ich IS an adjunct of the National Health Council, would 
be available. • "' 

I speak tether freely, because I am not speaking officially 
I am or less thinking but loud. I belieVe, however,^ 
that It vfbuld be possible tb secure the space necessary for 
such an office. On a budget of about $6,000 tp $6,500, such 
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an office could be operated. While it is far from affluent, the 
national committee would, I am sure, provide this space it- 
self, so much would it value the availability of thi^ resource. 

5. Euoab a. Dmj., Director, Department of Retearch, The Traininff 
School at Vineland, Vineland, N. J. 

Special education is one phase of education in general. 
The special teacher is first of all a teacher 5 she is an edu- 
cationist first, and a special educationist after that Special 
education individualizes the child for purposes of instrilc-, 
tion in line with the concept that the ideal of all education 
today is to fit the child for that station in life to which his 
constitutional endowment predisposes him. 

The educational motto which is engraved in the records 
of The Training School at Vineland applies to all educa- 
tion ; namely, that “ the proper education of feeble-minded 
'boys and girls is to teach them what they can learn and will 
make use of when they become men and women in years.” 
That motto applies equally well to the education of all 
children, not only the feeble-minded. 

As a clinical psychologist, I am interested jp the whole 
child*and in'his particular idiosyncrasies. We must remem- 
ber that the abnormal child is really a normal child in re- 
spect to many phases of his personality. In other words, 
when we speak of a feeble-minded child as subnormal, we 
refer to his mental subnormality, for he may be normal 
physically'^dr^rhaps reasonably so socially. That is, he 
is not subnormal in all particulars. We need al^ to distin- 
guish between normality from the point of view of function, 
and normality from the point of view of the frequency with 
.which the condition occurs. 

In the report of the Subcommittee on Special Education 
of the White House Conference the conclusion was reached 
that about 10,000,000 children of school age are exceptional 
in some important respect. As I recall offhand, there are 
about 25,000,000 of school age. About 10,000,000 of these, 
or almost 60 percent of all school children, were listed as 
exceptional in sortie way. That means that the exceptional 
child* becomes the average because the avera^ is represented 
by the 50 percent— which is a bit of a paradox. 
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The held of special education is exerting a tremendously 
good influence on education in general. If we now have 40 
percent of children labeled as “ exceptional ”, shall we not 
soon reach the point where the edutation of every child is 
individualized according to his sp>ecial abilities or sp>ecial 
disabilities? A particular ability or disability is relatively 
merely an exaggeration of a single characteristic of the indi- 
. vidual. Those who are defective in vision, for instance, inay 
be of normal mentality, or, conversely, those who are men- 
. tally subnormal may be visually normal. We need to keep 
' the emphasis on the doughnut as well as onljpe hole. Sev- 
eral sections of the White House Conference, especially that 
section dealing with the handicapped child, urged capitaliz- 
ing the normal aspects of handicappexi children rather than 
- merely providing for their deficiencies. 

We need to formulate more adequate definitions of excep- 
tional children, and to discover how many school children 
therp are of each type. One very important function of the 
OflSce of Education is the finding^ interpreting, and record- 
ing of such data. The resource of the Office of Education 
are too limited to enable it to make any very definite impres- 
sion in the field of research by engaging in original research 
as sudi. That ha^ better be left to other persons and ot- 
ganizations, such as universities, schools, and other agencies. 
The Office, of Education is, however, an extremely important 
research clearing house, not only for publicity and informa- 
tion, bu( for collecting the facts upon which administrative 
^ programs suggested by such research should be grounded. 

It is important to know how many children are classified 
in various educational categories, and to what extent ex- 
ceptionalities of individuality^^are related. How many blind 
children are also deaf, or also defective in speech ? Like- 
wise, how many feeble-minded children’, ai^Wleaf and blind 
and speech defective? It is not simply a question of double 
handicap, as has been suggested. There are triple and 
quadruple handicaps as well. How many defects are present 
in the same person, and what are the frequencies of these 
multiple abnormalities? 

Another iminediate problem is that of selection. It has 
been suggested that medical inspection, which might appear 
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to be the most obTious means of selection, is not conducted 
at the present time with sufficient thoroughness to detect all 
exceptional childreiL The teacher can certainly be very 
helpful, for she is in a position, through her daily contact 
with these children, to recognize constitutional disabilities 
and the educational consequences thereof, A feasible method 
for selecting exceptional children is greatly needed, and 
presents a problem with which the Office of Education' 
might well concern itself. ^ 

We should also bear in mind the relative importance of 
these groups from the point qf view of the “ spectacularity ” 
of the defect. The International Society for Crippled 
Children has dr^atized the crippled child to such an extent 
that this group is getting attention out of all proportion to 
toat accorded to others. In New Jersey, for example, we 
have more specific provision for the instruction of crippled 
^ildren than for any other type of ^exceptional school child. 
Provision for other groups need not be developed at the ex- 
pense of the crippled, of course, but the tendency in some 
school systems is to do “show work” on certain types of 
exceptional children, and to leave other serious problems 
that may not be so obvious to take care of themselves. 

We must be very careful lest it become necessary to “ re- 
discover ’’ the feeble-minded. Public-school men generally 
find so little enthusiastic support for the special education 
of the mentally subnormal, and it- is so much easier to drama- 
tize the eduction of the blind, the crippled, and others, that 
the feeble-minded are now likely to be lost in the educational 
shuffle. 


The exceptional child reveals an exaggeration of some par- 
ticular phase of an otherwise unexceptional individuality, 
and whether we consider^im as a speech defective, op^a 
hearing defective, or mental defective, vee must bear in mind 
that this is simply an exaggeration of a single trait; that the 
correlation of abilities tend toward the normal rather than 
toward the abnormal; ^nd that these special disabilities 
fr^uently are reflected against a background of character- 
istics which are essentially normsl. 

Some of the more severe types of disabilities do seem to 
require 24-hour care. The seriously delinquent for 
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ex&mple, cannot usually be readjusted in the ordinary educa* 
tional environment. While there is merit'in the general idea 
that delinquency is*symptoniatic,of other difficulties, never- 
theless there is frequently some residue of delinquency that 
in our present state of knovrledge cannot be handled except 
by commitment to a residential school. Similarly, the work 
for the blind indicates that the totally blind child should be 
cared for in State schools rather than in local schools, and 
the same seems to be the case for the totally deaf. The same 
is true of certain types of cripples where 24-hour care in a 
hospital school seems to be more effective than public^'hool 
care. So even among these exceptional groups we find 
what we call the very exceptional; that is, the bed^dden 
among the crippled, the totally blind among the visually 
handicapped, the idiots among the feeble-minded. 

I should like to suggest that the public school is primarily 
an educational agency and not a social-welfare agency in the 
more limited sense. The chief business of the school is class- 
room instruction. The correction of mental and pjiysical 
disabilities is rather a new thought in education and we 
shoidd not press the school too hard in respect to it. 

State undertakes to provide certain facilities for those indi- 
viduals^ so severely handicapped that they need 24-hour car^ 
or a coordination of effort such as the ordinary public-school 
system cannot provide. 

The correlation between the public school and the public 
institution Requires some sort of policy as to the classification 
of individui^l cases. For example, it is conservatively' esti- 
mated that the feeble-minded constitute 1 percent of the 
total population. Yet we find less than 0.1 percent ^repre- 
sented in public institutions. This means that the schools 
or families a^ taking care of 90 percent of all the feeble- 
minded. In CTiildren of school age the proportion cared for ‘ 
by the schools would be even higher. 

Becalise of the difficulty-of providing for exceptional edu- 
cation in rural districts, it may be -that such districts should 
be fkvored for institutional commitment as compared with 
the cities, The difficulties for providing special education 
for small rural groups of exceptional children, and of as- 
sembling such children from widely scattered sources, are 
great. 
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There should also be some policy regarding the siges at 
whiclf different sorts of children should be cared .for in 
public institutions rather than in public schools. In some 
school systems epileptics are excluded from the schools, often 
contrary to law. In some school systems the feeble-min(j[ed 
are excluded from school, often contrary to law; and in 
many places crippled children are excluded from the schools, 
either by their disabilities or by limited school facilities, 
usually contrary to law. 

There is a tendency also for*the State institutions to fall 
outside the usual supervisory agencies which State depart- 
ments of education may provide. Some State schools or 
institutions flfe in welfare departments ; others are in educa- 
tional departments. In any case, these public institutions 
provide school departments that often operate without State 
.supervision. The experiences of the public-school system 
ought to be carried over into the educational departments 
of public instruction, and this should be provided by empow- 
ering State departments of education to supervise all State 
institutions, or at least th*C educational departments of such 
institutions. 
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PART III 


Voluntary Organizations Devottd to t hk Education op 
Exceptional Chilwien 

T he office of education recognizes the out- 
standing ^rvice rendered by various organizations of 
national scope which carry on specialized activities 
for the respective types of exceptional children. The in- 
formationalr advisory, and* technical assistance available 
from these sources is looked upon as a most valuable con- 
tribution without which the entire program would be seri- 
ously crippled. It is true that a multiplicity of national 
organizations all working in the same field is sometimes con- 
fusing and indicative of conflict. Yet, undoubtedly, the wel- 
fare of physically, mentally, or emotionally exceptional 
children has been vastly enhanced through the services of 
voluntary groups or societies devoted to their interests. 

One of the concrete suggestions made at the Conference 
on Coordination of Effort was to the effect that the as- 
sembling in printed form of the names of these organiza- 
tions, together with a brief statement of the services ren- 
dered each one, would be a 'valuable means of making 
more widely known the help that wa'b thus made available. 
The OflSce of Education is glad to take the opportunity of 
including this material with the proceedings of the confer- 
ence. In the following pages, therefore, are listed all the 
known voluntary organizations of national Scope which offer 
definite service for the education of one or moi^types,of 
exceptional children. The statements made regardmg their 
activities were prepared or approved by officials of\he or- 
ganizations concerned. It is hoped that the information 
given will lead teachers, school administrators, supervisors, 
and all others interested in the education of exceptional 
children to use more extensively the assistance which these 
organizations have to offer. Within each major group th^ 
names of individual organizations are listed alphabetically. 
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ALL TYPES OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

1. Department of Special Education of the National Ed/w- 
cation Association. 

Headquarters : 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., and address of secretary. 

Secretary (1935) : Latische Henderson, John Marshall 
High School, St. ^aul, Minn. 

The Department of Special Education is one of the major division!* 
of the National Education Association, holding annual conferences at 
the summer meetings of that organization. It sponsors all progres- 
sive movements for increased attention to the education of exceptional 
children and to a^ustments of methods and curriculum to meet their 
needs. It has at present no facilities for direct service to persons in 
the Held. 

I 

2. International CouncH.for Exceptional Children. 

Headquarters: Address of secretary. 

Secretary (1935) : Marion Hebbard, 224 East Twenty- 
eighth Street, New York City. ^ 

The purpose of this organization is to promote the education and 
welfare of exceptional children, including both the handicapped and 
the gifted. The official organ Is the Journal of Exceptional Children. 
which is published Quarterly. , 


BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN 


1. American Association of Instructors of the Blind. 
|Ieadquarters : Address of secretary.* 

Secretary (1935) : B. S. Joice, Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Blind, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The 6rganization meets biennially and publishes an account of the 
convention. The chief purpose of the association is to provide an 
opportunity for Instructors of the blind to discuss* various problems, 
to hear reports of committees appointed to Investigate certain phases 
In the education of blind children, to become acquainted with work in 
different sections of the country, and to make personal contacts with 
one another. 


2. Amanoan Foundation for the Blind. 

Headquarters: 16 West Sixteenth Street, New 
City. 

Executive director: Robert B. Irwin. 



The Teachers Forum is published by the Foundation five times a 
^ year, and contains for the most part articles of prof^ional inteiesr 
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workers for the blind. The Outlook for the BUtui also Is published 
fije times a year. Its articles are of a more popular nature. Occa- 
sionally, leaflets or releases are sent out to inform tiie members of 
the Foundation and tJie general public about some new invention sucb 
as the "Talking Book" or to make a.plen for some particular branch 
of the work. Information regarding legislation for the blin«l is also 
released. 

The American Foundation for the Blind acts as a clearing house 
for Information on all phases of work for the blind. It' carries on 
extensive research programs, the latest mechanical -achieveitient being 
the perfectimi of the Talking Book. Funds have been raised for gdft 
radios for the needy blind, annual scholarships for jirofesslonal and 
vocational training of 15 students, books for the blind, and 'for ex- 
perimental work on Improved methods of printing for the blind. 'A 
new Braille writer is on the market as a result of experimentation. 
EducatloniU research and experimentation have resulted in the pub- 
lication of several Volumes on the problem"* of reading. Vocational 
studies have been made and bulletins published. A reference library 
on work for the blind is fualntalned for the use of students of the 
subje^ throughout the country. £ study of State laws for the* re- 
lief or the needy blind was made and the findings published. These 
and other activities too numerous to mention combine to make the 
American Foundation for the Blind an organization rendering 
Invaluable service to work for the blind. 

5- ^^ionaf Society for the Prevention of BUndne8§,. 

Headquarters: 50 West Fiftieth Street, New York City. 

Managing director ; Lewis H. Carris. 

^ » • . 

The National Society for the Prevention of Blindness is a lay 
organization engaged la a program for the elimination of preventaUe 
losk of vlsioh. As stated in its by-laws, the objects of the society arV: 
(1) To endeavor to ascertain, through study and Investigation, any 
canses, whether direct or Indirect, which may result In blindness or 
Impaired vision; (2) to advocate measures which shall lead to the 
elimination of such causes; and (3) to disseminate knowledge c«hi- 
cemlng all matters peitalning to the care and use of the eyes. . 

The society utilizes field work, the press, publications, motion-picture 
films, corresp^dence, personal Interviews, and other media of paUic 
education Incai^rrylng out Its services, which include activities directed 
toward the prevention of (1) prenatal syphilis, (2) Infections of new- 
born babies, (8) eye accidents in child play, and (4) eye hazards In. 
industry. Among the services -which the-society promotes are (1) 
eye examinations for preschool children, (2) the establishment of 
slghtrsavlng classes, (3) training courses for sight-saving teachers, 
( 4 ) medical social service in eye clinics, and (6) the inclnsion of 
an eye healtb~progranr In the currlcnla of colleges and other institu- 
tions for the training of teach^. The Btffht-Savinff Review is the 
oflicial organ of the society published monthly. 
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CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

The. IrUernatumdL Society for Crippled CMldren. 
Headquarters: 800 Lorain County Bank Building,' 
Elyria, Ohio.- 

Executive secretary: E. Jay Howenstine. 

The International Society for Crippled Cbildren, Inc., was organlze<l 
In 1921 by Edgar E. (Daddy) Allen, of Elyria, Ohio. The purpose of 
’ the society is to create, maintain, and assist State and provincial 
societies and cooperate with other agencies in providing a continuous 
program tqr the care, cure, and education of the crippled child; and 
to direct a campaign to destroy and eliminate the ca'ases of crlpple- 
dom. The society has affiliations in all States and pfbTlnces and 30 
countries. | 

Through its general program of activities the society — 

1. Presents through affiliated national. State,- and provincial socie- 
tl^ and r^resentatives a'*great network of local units that have 
been established and which afford care, cure, and^ucation to' thou- 
sands of crippled children not heretofore receiving adequate attention. 

2. Maintains a continuous program of building new organi&tions 

and strengthening affiliated societies. ^ 

8.' Affords, through its crli^led children seal division, to State and 
local societies, complete plans to supply adequate finances for their 
activities annually at Easter time. ^ 

4, Provides a legislative program resulting in recognition by States 
and provinces of governmental res[K>aslbillty in the care, cure, and 
education of the cvpled child and a National program to supplement 
the State activity, , 

6. Fosters a program of placement whereby the ,handlcapped may 
be made self-supporting instead of a charge upon the community. 

6. Advances prevention as one of its major objectives. 

7. Wages war on infantile - paralysis as the principal cause of 
crippling. 

8. Educates the public on the latest scientific discoveries and devel- 

opments hnd the Importance of securing immediately proper medical 
facilities. . ' - 

9. Publishes The Crlpplei VlUld, a monthly periodical, through 
which it is leading the* fight for the crippled child and ^^ventlng 
crippling conditions through the school and the home. 

10. Operates the crippled cbildren yadio broadcasting chain of 100 

stations throughout the continent broadcasting q^ws flashes from a 
weekly bulletin. , 

11. Conducts the following major ass^blles: Midyear Distrit^ 
Conference, Tampa, Fla., 1935 ; International Assembly, MeklcovQ]^ 
1085; Fourteenth Anqpal Convention, Washingtpn, D. C., 1936; Fif- 
teenth Annna] Convention, St. Louis, Mo., 1986 ; Third World Confer- 
ence, Budapest, Hungary, 1 
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12. Prints and distributes reports of major conferences and eon- 

yentiODS. 

13. Offers a bureau of ioformatioD, covering all phases of the 

crippled child on a world- wide basis. 

< 1 » 

I 

DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 

1. Th/e American Asaociatum to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. 

Headquarters: 1537 Thirty-fiftlj Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Executive secretary: Josephine B, Timberlake. 

Founded in 1890 by Alexander Qrabam Bell, the association* grew 
oat of the Convention of Articulation Teachers oPthe Deaf, ^hich Ijed 
been meeting since 1874. At that. time, oral Instruction of the deaf 
was carried on in only a few schools, and the object of the association 
was : "To aid schools for the deaf in their efforts to teach speech and 
speech reading * * • by the employment of. an agent or agents 
who shall, t>y the collection and publication of statistics and papers 
plating* to the subject, dissemina'te information concerning methods 
of teaching speech and speech reading, and by using all such other 
means as may be deemed expedient to the end that no deaf child in 
America shall be allowed to grow up dumb or mute without earnest 
and persistent efforts having been made to tehch him to speak and to * 
read the lips.” This object is unchanged. 

Statistics published in 1884 showed that in that year 27.2 percent 
of the pupils in schools for*tbe deaf were taught speech, while 72.7 
percent received only manual instniction. In 1934, 84.6 percent were v 
taught speech, while ^15.4 percent received only q^nual Instruction. 
-While the association does not claim entire credit for this increase, 

» nor that the increase as shown by the figures represents the actual 
command of speech on the part of graduates of schools for the deaf, 
it does feel gratification at the steady advance in the number of 
pupils taught to speak, and at its own infiuence In this progress. 

The ■Bsoclatlon furthers this work through the; Volta Bureau (q. v.) 

- a center of Information on all matters relating to impaired bearing 
(except medid^|gnd legal problems) and through the publlchtl'on’of 
the Folto Review, a monthly magazine for teachers and parents of 
deaf children and for the adult hard of bearing. 

The association cooperates each year with a leading university 
(Johns Hopkins, 1981; Galifomla, 1982; Chicago, 1993; Johns Hop- 
kins, 1834) in coDducting a suqimer school at Vhlch courses are given 
relating to the instruction of the deaf and the bard of heaiing*( speech, 
voice, lip reading, etc., as well as the academic tValnhw of the deaf). 

The' association registers and certifies teachers <^the deaf, and 
conducts a free employment bareau for Its teacher members. It holds 
biennial meetings, which are attended by educatora and others inter- 
ested In the education and welfare of the deaf and the hard of hear- 
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Ing. Tbe proceedings of these meetings. ’pnblUihed In the Volta Re- 
vietr, form u compendium' of knowledge of t^e problems of deafness. 

The association cooperates wlt^ parents of preschool deaf children 
In everj- possible way. famishing lnf<tfination. personal advice, free 
literature, etc., and conducting a correspoiylenee club of parents of 
deaf children, who exchange experiences by.hieans of “round-about" 
letters. This personal interchange provides much help aiid inspinUion 
to bewildered mothers who are confronted with the problem of educate 
ing a deaf child. 

2. The American Society for the Hard of Healing^ Inc. 
Headquarters: 1537 Thirty-fifth Street NAV., \Yashinir- 
ton,‘ D. C. . / ' 

Executive director; Betty Wright. 

Founded in 1M9 by Wendell C. PhilUps. M. D.. the objects of the 
Society* are to Improve the conditions of, and oflPer relief to. per- 
sons whose hearing has been lost or Impaired ; and"to stimulate and 
promote. a lb approved scientific efforts in the prevention of deafness 
and the conservation of hearing, particularly in chlUlren. The means 
used by the Society for the attaimpent of its, objects include the 
following: Encouragement of scientific. research on the causes and' 
treatment lOf deafness and on special methods of instnictioff; assist- 
ance in procuring and retaining employment: the creation of'faicilltlM 
for the develoiHnent and exchange of ideas; the general edncatibn S 
the public concerning the problems of the hard of hearing; and all 
other lawful actlvlfles that may be appropriate to the general purpose 
of the coiDoratlon. 

The Society encourages the study of Up reading and gives informa- 
tion about where and how to study it. It popularizes lip reading 
through toumamentg at the annual meetings and through newspaper 
and magazine articles. Detailed Information concerning hearing aids, 
work for hard-of-bearlng children, questionable treatments for d«*f- 
ness, the Everywhere League (a correspondence duVfor the isolated 
hard of hearing), organization problems, suitable Vocations, and the 
formation of local leagues may be obtained from headquarters. 

Each year the Society holds a conference where, papers are given 
by experts In medicine, psychology, social work, pedagpgy, and other 
subjects. These valuable papers are available through the proceed- 
ings of the conferences, published annually by the federation. Other . 
publications include the federation Netps, a monthly bulletin contain- 
In’gs of the conferences, published annually by fce Society. Other 
work for the hard of hearing, special pamphlets and reprints for 
parents of hard-of-hearing children, a'nd material for the guidance of 
prospective leagues for the bard of bearing and those already in 
existence. 
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DurlDg the 16 years of Its existence the Society has sought to 
change the attitude of <tbe public toward the hard of bearing. It has 
investigated the best methods of testin |5 the hearing of children ; dis- 
tributed thousands of sheets of free literature ; cooi;>erated in matters 
of legislation affecting th^^ard of bearing; sent speakers to national 
gatherings of doctofs, eduraors, atd sociahworkers ; prepared exhibits 
for meeting's of outstanding national organizations ; cooperate<l with 
educational, health, medical, civic, and social-service organizations; 
and worked actively with the Bureau of Standards, Office of Educa- 
tion, and 'National Research Council, ^ 


3. Conference of Executives of American^choola for the 
Deaf. 


Headquarters : Address of president. 

President (1935) . J. W^. Blattner, Sulphur, Okla. 



The confererite of executive of American school.«} for the deaf hold 
its first meeting In 1868 and Continued to meet, with someirregulatlty, 
unUl 1981, when it became an incorporated body. Its Objectives, as 
given In its charter of incorporation, are to promote. the management 
and operation of schools for the deaf along the brcudest and most 
efficient lines, and to prbmote the general welfare of the deaf, ^l8 
actWe membership Is limited to tlie beads of schools lai^'ensugh to 
have five or mot'e teachers. Through its meetings and discussions, it 
has done much toward outlining the curricula of schools, including 
vocaUonal training ; has assisted In standardizing the requirements 
for the training of special teachers of the deaf ; has certlfl^ and regis- 
tered teachers of the deaf ‘ has ontUned a course of study for normal 
training classes; has inyestigated and reported on the salaries of 
teachers; and has done much to devate the education of the deaf 
throoghont the world. It publishes the A^nerican Annal* of (fie 
Deaf, established in 1848, the official organ bf the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, In which its proceedings appear. 
Dr. Perclval Hall, Wasbthgton, D. C., is chairman of Its executive 
conunitfte. 


1 


.4. Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
Headquarters; Address of presideHt. 

President (1936) : Alvin E. Pope, West Trenton! N. J. 

The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf was founded In 
1860 and incorporated, by act of Congress in 1897. It is an organlza- 
tlon of educators of the deaf In the United States and Canada. The 
general object of the convention Is to promote the edncation of the 
deaf on the broadest, most advanced, and practical lines.* For this 
purpose, it alms to secure the harmynlous union in one organization 
of all persons actually q^gaged in educating the deaf in America. 
Its secretary is Victor O. Skyberg, 90 Fort Washlngtwi Avenue New 
York City. ^ 

142120*— 3B— ^ . 
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5. The Society of Frogressive Oral Advocaies. 

Headquarters: Address of president. 

President (1935): Max A. Goldstein, Central Institute 
for the. Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Society of Progressive Oral Advocates was organized in 1918 
by Dr. Max A. GoldsteiiS^^irector of Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis,- Mo. Dr. Goldstein has been its only president. Its mem- 
berslii{) i.s open to- all who wish to further the oral education of the 
deaf. It holds annual meetings, proceedings of which have l>een pub- 
lished in part in the Volta Review, OraUem and ^Auraliam (discon- 
tinued 'l931), and the American Annals of the Deaf. 

6 . The Volta Bweau. 

Headquarters: 1537 Thirt^-fif^li Street Washing- 
. ton, D. C. * • 

'-^superintendent: Josephine B. Timberlake. ^ . 

The Volta Bureau was fonnded in 1887. , by Alexander Graham 
Bell, and endowed by him with a fund he had accumulated hy vrin- 
ning and investing the Volta prize awarded by the French Govern- 
ment for the Invention of the telephone. Hence, the name Volta. The 
bureau is housed In a building er^ted for the purpose In 1894. It 
has been^on trolled since 1908 by the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching og Speech to the Deiif (qT v.). » ^ 

Thp Volta Bureau Library contains the largest collection of works* 
on deafness in America, perhaps In the world. This Includes periodi- 
cals and reports from schools for the deaf and organizations of and 
for the deaf and -the hard bf hearing throughout America and In 35 
foreign countries. There a books and magazines in 14 different 
languages. 

The information service provides personal «dvlce and help, by means 
of correspondence, for parents of deaf and bard-^f-hearlng children, 
educators, wel/are woriiers, sociology students, physicians, and all 
persons Interested ! A .the prevention of deafness and the amelioration 
of 1(8 eflfQcts. , . • 

The Volta Bureau Issues nn(I''dl8trlbute8 without charge quantities 
of reprints and bulletins of informatUm do matters relating to Its 
special field. It hqs published, from time to time, phonetic studies, 
books of atatlstles, Informative works" dnd volnues of more or Ifess 
popuIarl2e^nfonpatldn, such as. Histories of American Schools for 
'^aphioal, Studies of Manio{f€f of the Deaf, Bearing and 
ChUd,-l^s€ i-> the park Bilenoe (blind-deaf). The Story 
_ iteddinff, The Volta Bureau'^ Book of IA» Reading Practice 
‘ ^RttAiali etc. 

Id the Volta Bureau building are the ofBces of the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf and the Amer- 
i^ Society for the Hard of Bearing.' 
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DELICATE CHILDREN 
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It Af/ierican. Heart Association^ Inc. 

Headquarters : 50 West Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y. 
President (1935) : Jolm Wyckoff, New York,N. Y. 

iThe publications which tlie association issues are (1) a quarterly 
bulletin devoted to activities of the national, State, and local associ- 
ations, and to miscellaneous news notes; and (*J) monthly articles 
and reviews of the various practical aspects of cardiovascular disease, 
sent to all^ctive medical iupmbers of the Association in addition to 
affiliated groups. ' 


, Among the educatJonal_^materials released are the following: 

1. Diseases of the Heart. — A verj* interesting and instructive booklet 
written by outstanding physicians for the general laity. 

2. ^eart Disease Mortality Statustios, — A handbook containing 13 
tables and charts of the latest available statistics on IjMrt disease in 
the United States registration area. 

3. Hearts — Good and Bad, — A prepared talk for layman and lec- 
turer accompanied by 18 lantern slides. ‘ 


4. Standard ReQttironionts fo^ U^Cardiac Clinic. — An invaluable 
booklet to be followed in the organization of a cardiac clinic. 

5. Tahinff Care of Toa» Heart.— An excellent booklet for lay read- 

• Ing. ■ . 

6. Pamphlets for general distribution, covering various phases such 
as arteriosclerosis, marHage add pregnancy, rheumatism, Kyi)hilis, 
school life, prevention, and treatment. 

7. Cardiac clinic charts, both detail and abrjdged form.s, monthly 

report sheets, and functional olassifloation of patients with heart 
disease. ' 

8. Films, including The Valves of the Heart in- Action. IB- and 35- 

milllmeter gage, a moving-picture film, and Endocarditis and Val- 
vular Disease, a. strip film. These two films are primarily for medical 
gronpk A popular strip film. Young Strong-Heart, is available for- 
lay audiences. ' . * • 


.9. A set of 16 lantern slides -showing X-ray and pathological speci- 
mens of normal and abnormal hearts fa set of 13 slides showing statis- 
tics given in the book. Heart Disease Mortality Statistics; and a set 
‘ of 18 slides for the illustrated talk Hearts— (food and Bad. . • 

Briefly the purposes of the association are to amplify the edne^ 
tlonai activities oAtuedical and lay persons by the preparation, pub- 
lication, and disiribbtiott of books, pamphlets, and abstracts dealing 
with the subject of heert disease; to foster the oi^nlzation of local 
heart associations (city. State, county, and tfeglonal) ; to promote the 
^establishment of additional eflScient cardiac clinics where nee&ed and 
to encourage the maintenance of already existing ones at highest 
standards ; to develop adequate hospitalisation and convalescent care * 
for patlmits with diseases of the heart, as well as a policy ,for the 
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'best management of cardiac children of school and preschool age; to 
nrge the development of occupational therapy dating iUness and con- 
valescence, vocational guidance for children and young /people, and 
trade schools iii large centeirs ; to encourage postgraduate insti-uction 
and investigations of the morbidity and mortality rates of' various 
diseases of the heart, etiology, and treatment. 

2. NiMonal T\i)ercndom Associidion. 

Headqqarters : 50 West Fiftieth Street, New York, 

N. Y. V . 

Managing director: Kendall Emerson. 

The publications of»tbe association include the following: • 

1. AmeruMn Revieic of TuberwlosU . — A scientific monthly Journal 
on tuberculosis containing authoritative articles on tubercnlosis work 
in the United States and Europe, and abstracts of articles from publi- 
cations all over the world on every phase of tuberculosis work. 
Illustrated. 

2. Bulletin of the Naiionat Tuberouloais Aasooiaiion . — The monthly 
bouse organ of the ass<^iation, distributed to promote interest in 
methods of tuberculosis work and to disseminate news of the work 
of the National Tuberculosis Association and afiUiated groups. Sam- 
ple copy on request. 

3. Journal of the Outdoor lAfe ^ — Published monthly, / primarily for 
tuberculosis patients, public-health nurses, and execumes engaged in 
tuberculosis work. Contains scientific articles writtpn for the layman, 
.‘fiction, stories of personal experience, suggestlon^'for occupation and 
diversion, also book review, qdestion ' box, and nature study depart- 
ments ; and the Rainbow Guild, an international correspondence club. 
Descriptive circular and sample copy on request. 

4. Transactions of annual meetings . — ^Elach volume contains r^orts 
of meeting and of the executive oflSce ; also, in full or in abstract, 
thp'papers read by outstanding authorities before the clinical, patho- 
logical, sociological, and administrative sections. There is also a 
geographical list of the association membeis. A file of* TroaaooNons 
uhll afford ready refecence, to scientific information on all phases of 
tuberculosis prevention, treatment, and'rese^h. 

fi. Tuhcroulosis Abstracts . — Brief news of current medical articles 
on tuberculosis of interest to general practitioners. Published 
monthiy. Sample copy on request. 

6. Paipphlets and circulars, bo^Es and monographs, posters and 
exhibits dealing with the medical, social, and educational aspects of 
tuberculosis; also with general health education, including school 
health education. > , 

There* are more than 2,000 State,' county^ and city tuberculosis 
ifesoclatlons and committees affiliated with the National Tuberculosis 
Association. These work in cocqiieratlon with health departments and 
related health agencies. ' . ' 
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The services of the National Association as distinpiUhed from those 
,of Its affiliated State and local agencies are as follows: (o) It serves 
as a clearing house for information on all phases of tuberculosis for 
individuals and organizations ; ( 6) to increase efficiency and reduce 
expense, it furnishes supplies and publicity material, thus also im- 
proving the quality of- printed matter; (c) it provides a comn^pn 
meeting ground for field workers through conferences and special 
committee meetings; (d) it serves the affiliated associations through 
field vfslts of the staff to assist and advise on medical care, after care, 
child health, legislative activities, statistical service, training of 
workers, and in the development of local organizations and theft- 
programs. 

Besearch work is carried on by the national association through its 
committee on medical research. Studies stimulated and made possible 
by grants from this committee have resulted in Important discoveries 
by leading tuberculoeis scientists working in collaboration in various 
laboratories. 


MENTALLY DEFICIENT CHILDREN 

1. American Association on Mental Deficiency. ^ 

Headquarters : Address of secretary. 

Secretaf^: Groves B. Smith, Godfrey, 111. 

The Annual Proceedings of the Association, known also as the 
Journal of Psyeho-Asthenics, is a straight publication of all ad- 
dresses and discussions presented at the annual meeting and also 
affords a record of business sessions. The addresses deal witfr various 
aspects of mental deficiency and related problems frdm medical, 
educational, social, biological, psychiatric, and psychological points 
of view. Papers cover research and administrative aspects of these 
problems. . , 

The association does not have facilities for c^riug any other 
services except as the secretary gives genefal information and refer|- 
, ence service to numerous inquirers. 

SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED CHILDREN 

1 . American OrthopsyoMatric Association. 

Headquarters : 60 West Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y. • 
Secretary (1935) : Mary A&gusta Clark. . 

The American Orthopsychlatric Association 'Is a society of profes- 
sional members, chiefly psychiatrists, psychologists, and psychiatric 
social worker^ design^ to provide a scientific assembly' for matters 
yit common Interest. As a ifiedtum .of dissemination of its arfontiflc 
''^papers, it publishes quarterly (be' American Journal of OrthoptyoKi- 
atrs.. 
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2. Not\<m4iL Committee for Mental Hygiene. 

lieadquartere; 50 West Fiftieth Street, New York. 
' N. Y. 

Executive officer : H. Edmund Bullis. 

0 

Mental Hygiene la a quarterly poblication contalniog articles and 
^ papers by psychiatrists, neurologists, psychologists, and others working 
in the field of mental health. The national committee also publishes 
numerous pamphlets dealing with mental hygiene and psychiatric sub- 
jects and distributes pertinent material published by other organiza- 
tions. The list of publications is arailnble upon request. 

The services rendered by the National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene include the following: 

^1. Menial hyniene education. — In addition to publication of litera- 
ture montlonedtthe national committee maintains a library and bib- 
liographic service, assists in the formation of metital hygiene courses 
for school and study groups, participates in programs and conferences 
with medical, public health, education, social work, and religious 
organizations and agencies, and cultivates contacts with the public 
through the pYcss, radio, lectures, and displays. 

2. Information service . — Acts as a clearing house for information 
on all matters pertaining to psycif4yrlc qnd mental hygiene activities. 
Hundre<ls of personal and mail Inquiries are handled each month. 

5. Child guidance . — The division on community clinics acts as a 

national consultation bureau for communities that have establisheil 
or plan to establish child guidance work, < 

4. Psyqhdaltic education . — This special division wbrks with t/ie 
medical schools of North America to Improve the psychiatric training 
of medical students and t^ose doing postgraduate work.\ '' 

6. Hospital service . — This division works toward the betterment of 
standards of care and treatment in institutions for mental disorders 
aud mental. ifeficiency. 

^ Research.— A special committee is at present making a survey pf 
all research projects In the field* of dementia praacox. 

7. Bohool studies.— A special conlmlttee is studying the problems 

connected with the selection and mental hygiene* training of students 
at' teacher-training schools thl^ooghoat the country. ^ 

8. Consultation service . — Such service has been rendered to Federal, 
State, and local agencleV?, Including mental hygiene societies, educa- 
tional bodies, social-wdrk agencies, medical and pnbll(sheaUh asso- 
ciations, parent-teacher groups, women’s clubs, fraternarorganizationb, 
and emergency organizations and coramltteea 

9. Surveys and studies. — The national committee has made 75 State- 
wide and local surveys In 36 States epneemiog provtsioos for the care, 
treatment, ^d prevention of mental illness. 

10. Statistical service . — The national committee attempts to secure 
up-UMlate statistical information on ali phases of the mental health 
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problem and has worked with the United States Census Burean and 
other agencies toward uniform record keeping. 

11. LeffuUition. Hie national committee works toward Improved 
legislation in the various States regarding the care and treatment of 
the mentally 111. .It maintains digests of the laws of the various 
States and agists State agencies in evaluating local laws and rec- 
ommending legislative improvements. 

12. Fellowship training.— in connection with Its attempts to raise 
standards^, among the personnel engaged in mental health work the 
national committee has made fellowships available for selected candi- 
dates in psychiatry and related fields. 

18. Demonstrations. — The national committee stimulates and aaslsts 
in exnprlmentul mental hygiene demonstrations. 

3. Na(i^n/il Prohaii&n Associatiwi. 

Headquarters: 50 West Fiftieth Street, New York 
.N. Y. 

Executive Director : Charles L. Chute. 

The publications of the Association Include libation, a small maga- 
zine issued five times a year, containing short articles on deUnquency, 
crime preveptlon, and felated subjects, also news items and editorial 
conunent; and the Year Book, a compilation of the addresses given 
at the time of the annual conference of the association. These ad- 
dresses are all on the general field of delinquency and crime. A list 
of pamphlets, posters, reprints, and other materials issued by the 
association is available upon request 

The National Probation Association has a Nation-wide membership 
of probation workers, judges, and citizens interested in the successful 
appUcatlon of tlie probation principle. In Its working program it 
carries on- tne following services: 

l^Oonducts city and State surveys of courts and probaUon depart- 
ments. ^ 

2. Drafts laws to extend and Improve probation and Juvenile courts 
and assists in securing the enactment of these laws. 

8. t*romotes State supervteion of probaUon and aids State and local 
departments and associations. 

4. Assists Judges in securing competent probation oflkers. 

6. Assists efficient probation officers in obtaining pUcemenL 

«. Oondnete an annual eonference for prcgmtlon oflScers in conneo- 
Uon with the national conference of social work. 

7. Armngefl special conferendes and institutes for probation officers’ 
training. ^ 

8. Carries' on a research program for the study of pracUcal proN 
lema 

9. Serves as a clearing house for InformaUon on probaUon, Juvenile 
courts, domestic-relations court#, and crime prevention for tte aitlre 
countty. 


I 
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SPEIDCH-DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 

1. AmcT^m Speech Correction Association. 

Headquarters : Address of secretary. 

Secretary: Samuel D. Robbins, 419 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

This organization has a committee on research Information -which 
will be glad to answer any questions on speech corr^tion from par- 
ents or snperintendents or other school authorities. The committee 
Is also ready to render any serrice they can: 

1. In helping parents to apply to the nearest source for help for 
their children, 

2. In helping to find teachers for speech-correction classes. 

3. In furnishing speakers to various organizations, oncroblems of 
speech defects and their correction. 

4. In furnishing State departments with the laws which have been 
passed in various States for the benefit of children who have speecli 
defects. 

» 
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